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The Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 


517 CHESTNUT STREET = 15th and CHESTNUT STREETS 


Across from Independence Hall Packard Building 
THE OLDEST TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $6,000,000.00 
Incorporated in 1876, this Company has issued over 400,000 policies 
of title insurance and has accumulated information which enables it to 
execute work with unequaled accuracy and promptness. 


























Executes trusts of every description. Becomes security for persons acting in fiduciary capacities. 
Lends money on installment and term mortgages. Receives money on deposit and allows interest. 
Rents safes in its burglar proof vaults. Buys and sells real estate and assumes the management thereof. 
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OAKLEY COWDRICK , WILLIAM MC KEE, Jr., 
EDWARD E PAXsowe Title Dept. Assistant Manager Title Department 
Vice-President and Real Estate Officer S. EUGENE KUEN, Title Officer. 
LeFEVRE W. DOWNING, FREDERICK W. SMITH, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. Assistant Title Officer 
DIRECTORS 
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Your New York Representative 
In Financial Matters 


CH le organization offers out-of-town Banks and Trust Companies a com- 






plete banking and fiduciary service which has won the confidence of many 
of America’s foremost financial institutions. 





As Trustee of Individual and Corporate Trust Funds, Executor or Co-Executor 
of Wills, Registrar and Transfer Agents of Stocks of Corporations, this Company 
is well qualified to act as your representative in the metropolis. 







OFFICERS 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary and Treasurer 
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WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Vice-President HARRY C. HOWE, Assistant Treasurer 
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Capital, 
Surplus and 
Undivided 

Profits, 


$7,000,000 


Member of 
Federal 
Reserve 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 


A complete Banking and Trust organization, 
rendering the highest type of corporate service. 


FOUR CONVENIENT OFFICES 
7 Main Orrice: BeprorpD OFFice: Bay Ripce Orrice: New York Orrice: 
177 MontaGue STREET 1205 Furton Srreet 7428 Firtu Ave. 26 Broap STREET 
BROOKLYN at Bedford Avenue at 75th Street at Exchange Place 








International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American Investment Trusts 


Resources over $18,000,000 


New Light on Old Institutions 


As a pioneer American Investment Trust, International 
Securities Trust of America receives many enquiries concern- 
ing these institutions. In answer to growing public demand, 
the pamphlet entitled 


*‘ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT AN INVESTMENT TRUST” 


has been brought up to date and is now available for dis- 
tribution. 


Send for Booklet 6-T. C.-24 
American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 
First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
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SIXTY MILLION DOLLAR UNION TERMINAL STATION FOR CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is among the foremost of progressive American cities enlisted in the movement 

for civic improvement and architectural attractiveness. The Union Terminal Station will be 

the crowning feature of stately structures and municipal buildings centered at Public Square 

The center insert in the above group of illustrations shows the 52-story Terminal tower 

which will rise to a height of 708 feet, the pinnacle to be used as an observatory affording 
a wide view of Cleveland and surrounding territory. 
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INTEGRITY RULES BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


REPLY TO SCHOLASTIC 


KERIODICALLY there’ emerges 
from the throng of academic 
polemicists, economic intellectuals 
and ardent trail-blazers, some mod- 

ern reincarnation of the biblical David. 
Instead of the traditional weapon he uses 
broadsides of black ink to smite the beetle- 
browed Goliath, who is supposed to stand 
guard over mystical intrenchments of 
capitalistic control, of industrial monopoly, 
and laboratories inhabited by master minds 
in the invention of financial legerdemain 
and poison gases. His stock in trade 
most frequently consists of artfully dressed 
up half-truths, gruesome excavations from 
the weed-grown graveyards of exotic cor- 
porate misadventures, and by seizing upon 
isolated instances of cupidity and selfish- 
ness in big business, such as are charac- 
teristic of the perversity lurking in every 
strata of human life and activity. 

There is no cause to question Professor 
Ripley’s sincerity or the propriety of his 
attacks upon certain pregnant evils that 
have invaded the field of corporation man- 
agement and financing. His indictments 
may, indeed, exert a salutary influence in 
enlisting public demand for reliable ac- 
countancy and publicity in corporation 
balance sheets which depart or fall short of 
approved requirements, They may serve 
the purpose of illuminating dangerous tend- 


*“OBFUSCATION”’ 


encies which cannot be ignored, and which 
arise from possibilities of capital exploita- 
tion through the creation of ‘“‘no-par value 
stock,” and of abuses in minority control 
through issuance of non-voting stock. 

Flourishing a trenchant pen in the peace- 
ful shade of scholastic retirement, Professor 
Ripley has failed to vision the “busy com- 
panies of men.” His range of “visibility” 
as to the internals and dynamic forces in 
the development of American industry and 
finance, is obscured by heaps of printed 
documents, reports and surveys. He mag- 
nifies skin diseases into chronic and fatal 
organic ailments, His “‘broadsides’’ convey 
to the average layman and especially to the 
habitually suspicious mind, the impression 
that the conduct of finance, industry and 
big business in this country is dominated 
with a grasping and selfish, if not an entirely 
unscrupulous spirit, that seeks monopoly 
and undeserved gain, 

The spectres that dance attendance on 
Professor Ripley’s fancy have long since 
been laid in the dust. The grinding struggle 
for survival, the pitting of wits and of keen 
intellects, one against the other, and the 
quest for power and wealth—these all per- 
sist and will continue as elemental and 
necessary to human progress, But the 
“palmy days” of buccaneering in “high fi- 
nance,” the building up of industrial monop- 
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olies based on “special privilege” and the 
““public-be-damned attitude” are gone by, 
Survival of the fittest in business, industry 
and finance today means for the corporation 
precisely what it does for the individual, and 
that is, that victory goes to the honest, the 
clean-cut, and those who are governed by 
principles of integrity and service, The 
evils of corporate management and finance 
which Dr, Ripley magnifies are but the 
“fly by night” forays of human parasites 
whose “cleverness” contains the germ of 
their own undoing and short-lived pros- 
perity. 

The great, mighty volume of American 
business, industry and finance is today con- 
ducted by men of integrity and character 
who regard their tasks in the light of trus- 
teeship and service to the public. They 
must possess those attributes in order to 
lead and acquire responsibility. It is an 
affront to the intelligence of American lead- 
ers of industry, finance and corporate en- 
terprise to claim that they countenance, 
lend their substance, or persist in question- 
able methods of management or strategics 
of “high finance” that have proven disas- 


trous or intolerable in the past. 


°, 2 2, 
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NEW MORALE IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


O greater misfortune could befall this 
richly endowed land of ours than the 
revival of public suspicion, arresting 
the progressive spirit of cooperation rather 
than of conflict which today governs the 
conduct of American business. The con- 
structive value that doubtless attaches to 
Dr. Ripley’s epistles is nullified by the fact 
that such broadcasting has a tendency to 
rekindle anti-trust hysteria when the causes 
therefor no longer exist, giving encourage- 
ment to the craze for legislative and bureau- 
cratic manhandling of sound corporate 
enterprise. 

To inspire confidence in the leadership 
of American business—that is the cardinal 
doctrine which should be fostered to pro- 
mote those virile forces which have pro- 
duced such welcome changes in our eco- 
nomic and industrial structures. It is not 
because of, but despite ill-advised law- 
making and interference that increased 
efficiency has been accompanied by wide 


distribution of wealth and corporation 
ownership, by better relations between 
capital and labor, and higher standards of 
integrity, all yielding a wider horizon of 
human happiness. Instead of nursing 
gnats and gloom, the scholastic mind may 
set itself a worthier task by envisaging the 
historical panorama of liberation from the 
serfdom of Old World feudalism and the 
era of industrial and capitalistic exploita- 
tion which have given way to the dawning 
new era of reconciliation and industrial 
democracy, pursuing the path to higher 
economic and social objectives. 

Laws and straightjackets will alwavs be 
needed so long as there are preying para- 
sites in business and finance. It is infinitely 
more important, however, in correcting 
abuses that creep into corporation and fi- 
nancial management, to leave untrammeled 
the qualities of honesty, integrity and prac- 
tical good sense. These are, indeed, the 
essence of success. They unite the great 
body of upstanding men who guide the in- 
dustrial and financial affairs of this country. 
They not only exert commanding influence, 
but wage relentless warfare against the 
common as well as the more wily species of 
predatory “gunmen” who harass every line 
of business, In other words, genuine reform 
comes from within and that man’s perspec- 
tive must be sadly warped who fails to 
observe that these elemental forces of cor- 
rection are working more vigorously than 
ever before in American business. 


2, 2, 2, 
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MAIN STREET AND WALL STREET 
TRAFFIC RULES 

hey EVOLUTIONARY changes in in- 
R dustry and growth of popular owner- 

ship of corporations have introduced 

new elements of responsibility and refine- 
ments, the wholesome significance of which 
is, as yet, vaguely perceived by the masses. 
Sound leadership is challenged by vast in- 
crease in wealth and productive capacity, 
by opportunities for world-wide expansion 
that inhere in our international creditor 
position, and by the new economic forces 
released through organic change in cur- 
rency and banking systems. The monop- 
olies and “trusts”? which drained raw ma- 
terial and labor twenty or thirty years ago, 
no longer exist. Banished also is the opu- 
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lent type of “capitalist” and “captain of 
industry” who defied public interest. 

Currents of business and finance in Main 
Street, as well as in Wall Street, are today 
governed by unwritten but inflexible traffic 
rules. These are far more efficacious than 
the mechanics of statute books or paternal 
supervision. In lieu of “closed corpora- 
tions” and individual dictation there is 
expert collective management, responsive 
to public requirements, cooperative and 
keen to assimilate economic improvements 
in production and distribution, The people 
have come to recognize the creation of 
larger business and industrial units, not as 
a menace, but as inevitable accompaniment 
and essential to economic advancement. 

There is no such thing today as ‘Wall 
Street banker control’ for purposes of 
capital exploitation, market ‘rigging’ or 
raiding of assets. There is, however, a 
potent kinship between responsible banking 
and financial interests. It exerts a domi- 
nant influence essentially constructive, 
This common bond in finance and big busi- 
ness can ke relied upon to bring about the 
extermination of speculative and predatory 
groups. 


Keeping pace with “industrial democ- 
racy” and the wide distribution of stock 
ownership, there are numerous influences 
at work to protect the public against the 
dangers of minority control and manipula- 
tion of corporation finances. Guiding minds 
in the granting of financial, banking and 
investment facilities know how to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. If “banker con- 
trol” means anything it signifies microscopic 
scrutiny of corporate management, in- 
ventories, earnings and balance sheets. 
Investors are being taught to eschew offer- 
ings of corporations that fail to measure 
up to demands for proper publicity, and 
such requirements as govern the listing of 
securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 

Instead of criticism and niggardly qualifi- 
cation, this improvement in the morale of 
American business and finance calls for 
public approval in which prosperity finds 
its roots. President Coolidge, who cannot 


be accused of having any delusions on the 
subject of big business, has recognized this 
improvement by emphasizing the increased 
confidence between government and _ busi- 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES PLEDGES ADHERENCE TO CONSTRUCTIVE 
POLICIES OF COOPERATION AND THE PRINCIPLES OF ARBITRATION 


The above illustration shows officials of the American Federation of Labor who recently 
visited President Coolidge. 
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BRANCH BANKING AND AMERICAN 

BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

HE branch banking controversy prom- 
S 3 ises to provide the real pyrotechnical 

features at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association. 
The failure of Congress to pass the Mc- 
Fadden bill with the Hull amendments, the 
fact that California is the pivotal stronghold 
where state-wide expansion of branch bank- 
ing has flourished most abundantly and 
the fear that an attempt will be made at 
the Los Angeles convention to reverse the 
previous action of the American Bankers 
Association against further extension of 
branch banking, furnish the combustible 
material for a battle that again threatens to 
split the national association into hostile 
camps. 

A Committee of One Hundred, composed 
of senior officials of national and state banks, 
has been organized, with headquarters in 
Chicago, to carry the fight for the Mc- 
Fadden bill with the Hull amendments, to 
the floor of the Los Angeles convention. 
The campaign is to be waged on the ground 
that the further spread of branch banking 
threatens the existence of the “independent 
banking system” and would create a monop- 
oly with banking power concentrated in the 
hands of a “few grasping institutions.” 

The issue centers on the so-called ‘Hull 
amendments” adopted by the House, but 
rejected by the Senate and to which is at- 
tributed the failure of the McFadden bill 
to pass. In essence, the Hull amendments 
are designed to prevent the spread of branch 
banking into the twenty-six states where it 
is not now permitted by law. The amend- 
ments would accomplish this by destroying 
the community of interest contained in the 
original McFadden bill between national 
and state banks, which, in an effort to en- 
gage in branch banking, would otherwise 
seek to secure state legislation favorable to 
branch banking in the 26 states where it 
cannot now lawfully be practiced. 

In a state where branch banking is now 
prohibited, large state banks would find it 
almost impossible to enlist the cooperation 
of national banks in securing permissive 
branch bank state legislation because na- 
tional banks could not under the McFadden 
bill with the Hull amendments automatic- 
ally open branches the moment the state 
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law was changed. Likewise, large state 
banks members of the Federal Reserve 
System would have no motive in trying to 
secure state legislation permissive of branch 
banking because they would be required to 
give up membership in the Federal Reserve 
System before they could avail themselves 
of such a privilege. 


2 2, 2, 
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ESTATE TAX REDUCTION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


XPERIENCED life insurance au- 
thorities are of the opinion that the 
lowering of Federal Estate taxes will 
have no adverse effect on the volume of 
new life insurance written, especially as 
regards insurance to provide for payment of 
estate and inheritance taxes. Mr. Leon 
Gilbert Simon of the Equitable Life of New 
York comments on the influence of death 
tax reduction on life insurance as follows: 
“Since the the Federal Estate tax is cut 
approximately in half, it doubtless is true 
that the size of individual policies will be 
reduced. Several factors will operate, how- 
ever, to prevent this from affecting ad- 
versely the total volume. In the first place, 
when tax rates are grossly unfair, as were 
the former rates, there is every incentive 
to evade payment. We have found that 
with the fair rates now in force, people are 
more ready to accept our suggestions as 
to means of payment than to seek ways of 
avoiding the tax altogether. In the second 
place, the number of estates liable to tax- 
ation is on the increase. In the third place, 
and this is most important, the public is 
rapidly becoming universally educated to 
the usefulness of insurance for tax purposes. 
“In consequence a greater proportion of 
those whose estates will have to pay taxes 
are protecting their heirs through insur- 
ance. It is almost impossible, of course, to 
predict exactly what the effect of the change 
will be on the total volume of inheritince 
tax life insurance. Judging from our experi- 
ence, however, the growth in the number 
of individual policies resulting from pros- 
perity and from the greater interest of 
the people in this kind of insurance, will 
be more than sufficient to take care of any 
losses due to decreased rates and increased 
exemptions, so that the end of the year 
should show a substantial increase in the 
total volume.” 


AND 
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BANKING POWER OF NEW YORK 
STATE 


ORE than one-quarter of the combined 
banking power of the United States 

is centered in the State of New York. 
According to a compilation made by the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, the grand total of banking 
resources in this country, embracing all 
banking institutions under federal and state 
charter, amounted as of April last to 
$63,999,000,000, of which the 20,289 state 
chartered banks and trust companies held 
$39,105,787,000 and an even number of 
8,000 national banks reported $24,893,- 
665,000. 

To what extent the banking resources of 
the country are concentrated in the State 
of New York is indicated by the latest com- 
pilations as of June 30th. On that date the 
trust companies, state banks, savings banks 
and private banks of New York State, 
numbering 602, held aggregate resources of 
$11,280,477 ,000, an increase of $525,937,000 
during the year. These figures do not in- 
clude resources of savings and loan asso- 
ciations, safe deposit companies, personal 
loan companies and credit unions under 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPIT OF 
LEGISLATURE OF 
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state supervision. On the same date, the 
542 national banks in the State of New 
York reported combined resources of $6,- 
093,400,000, making a grand total of $17,- 
383,800,000 for all banks in the Empire 
State under national and state supervision, 
and equal to more than 27 per cent of the 
combined banking power of the nation. 

A study of banking statistics during the 
last ten years indicates that growth of 
national banks has not kept pace with that 
of state banks and trust companies. This 
may be attributed in large measure to the 
restrictions under which national banks 
have been operating and giving emphasis 
to the need of such amendments as em- 
bodied in the McFadden bill to liberalize 
national bank charters. Likewise there has 
been a substantial drift of banking resources 
from the national to the state list owing to 
absorptions, mergers and conversion of 
national banks into state banks and trust 
companies. This movement has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in New York. 

In 1919 there were 21,028 state banks and 
trust companies with combined resources of 
$25,965,675,000 and 7,785 national banks 
with resources of $20,799,550,000. In 
April last there were 20,289 state banks 


Dret SHOWING 
IN SESSION 


THE NATIONAL 
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and trust companies with resources of 
$39,105,787,000 and 8,000 national banks 
with resources of $24,893,665,000, showing 
increase during six years of $4,084,100,000 
as against an increase of $13,140,100,000 
for the state institutions. 

With state banking institutions holding 
resources of $17,383,000,000 and national 
banks $6,093 400,000, the drift in New York 
State has been even more pronounced 
toward the former. Of the aggregate re- 
sources in New York State, the trust com- 
panies report $5,120,184,797, of which 
$4,105,761,100 is represented by the trust 
companies of New York City. Of the 
$6,093,400,000 resources held by national 
banks of the state, the national banks 
of this city hold $4,863,611,400. 

oo ¢ 

ASSIGNMENT OF LEGACY 
r |N interesting question as to whether a 
A certain assignment of part of a legacy 

could be enforced against executors 
was recently interpreted by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Chase 
National Bank of New York versus Sayles. 
Plaintiff alleged among other things that 
one Sayles died in Rhode Island, leaving by 
his will the sum of $4,000,000 to his wife, a 
defendant here; the other defendants were 
his executors; that plaintiff intended to pre- 
sent a claim against the estate, and that 
defendant Sayles thereupon gave him an 
assignment of $1,500,000, of all of which 
facts the executors had notice; that the 
time to present claims expired, and there- 
after defendant Sayles repudiated the as- 
signment and defendant executors were 
threatening to pay over the said sum of 
$1,500,000 to defendant Sayles; that the 
defendants knew that plaintiff had refrained 
from presenting his claim against the estate 
solely because of the assignment to him of 
such sum. He asked that the executors be 
enjoined from paying out the remaining 
funds of the estate, and that the validity of 
the assignment be decided. Defendants 
moved to dismiss on the ground that there 
was no notation, and, as no consideration 
was paid for the assignment and the assign- 
ment was not of the whole but a part of 
the legacy, the proceeding could not be 
sustained. Held that plaintiff had stated 
a cause of action. Decree for defendants 
reversed. 
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INSTALLMENT BUYING AND THE 
BANKS 


ONFLICTING viewpoints may be en- 
countered among leading economists 

and bankers of the country as to the 
economic soundness of installment buying, 
which is constantly assuming larger pro- 
portions in this country, with five billion 
dollars worth, or 13 per cent of merchan- 
dise sold at retail last year negotiated on 
deferred payment plan. The New York 
Superintendent of Banks, Frank H. Warder, 
regards installment buying as a permanent 
institution which is sound in principle so 
long as certain definite limitations are ob- 
served. The “finance companies” furnish 
an outlet for accounts receivable of install- 
ment sellers by pledging such assets with a 
trustee and the issue of debenture bonds and 
notes. Mr. Warder maintains that the 
usual method by which banks lend funds 
does not adapt itself to the needs of install- 
ment buying; first, an account of the in- 
stallment obligation extending for a period 
of approximately one year while bank loans 
are generally made for three or four months, 
and, secondly, the installment loan gener- 
ally is not sufficiently large to interest the 
bank. 

Mr. Warder says further: 


“Installment buying as a general propo- 
sition should not be discouraged, but should 
be regulated so as to put the entire plan on 


a sound financial and economic basis. This 
can best be effected, in my opinion, by ap- 
plying the following principles: 

(1) “The sale of articles of merchandise 
whose period of usefulness will not exceed 
the installment payment period should be 
restricted to those individuals whose ability, 
earning capacity and willingness to pay is 
unquestioned. 

(2) “Credit, in general, should only be 
granted or extended to those whose earn- 
ing power is reasonably certain and whose 
previous commitments against this earning 
power are not excessive. 

(3) “A cash payment, otherwise called a 
down payment, must be of sufficient amount 
to protect the seller in case it becomes nec- 
essary to repossess himself of the article 
without an actual loss. 

(4) “Proper watchfulness by the banks 
in extending credits to finance these sales.”’ 
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DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS 
UNDER RAILROAD 


MORTGAGE 

me HE United States Circuit Court of 
g Appeals of the fourth New York dis- 
trict recently rendered a decision in 
the case of Norfolk Southern Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York construing a corporate trust indenture 
as to disposition of proceeds of sale of part 
of a mortgaged railroad. In 1904 a railroad 
company had mortgaged its main line and a 
division line, the main line already being 
subject to a prior mortgage. The trustees, 
under the 1904 mortgage, had sold property, 
originally a part of the division line, be- 
cause it was no longer needed for railroad 
purposes. The railroad asked the trustees 
to expend part of the proceeds for upkeep 
for a part of the main line, which the com- 
pany contended would greatly benefit and 
improve the entire property covered by the 
mortgage of 1904. The trustees refused on 
the ground that the portion of the road pro- 
posed to be improved was subject to a lien 
of the prior mortgage superior to that under 
which they held the said proceeds. It ap- 
peared that the bond outstanding under the 
prior mortgage amounted to only about one- 
sixth of the fair value of the property cov- 
ered by said mortgage. The trial court had 
treated the transaction as one in which the 
proceeds of the sale of the property belong- 
ing to separate owners, upon which there 
was a single lien, should be used for the 
improvement of the property upon which 
there was a lien superior to that under which 
the trustees held that is, on the division line, 
for the 1904 mortgage was a first lien on 
said line, but only a second lien on the 
main line. 

Held, that the trial court’s view was not 
correct, as it would tend to prevent the 
unification of two railroad properties cov- 
ered by several mortgages. The part cov- 
ered by both mortgages, (the main line) 
could not be improved without adding to 
the value of the part covered by only one 
mortgage (the division line). The language 
‘mortgage property” as used in the mort- 
gage of 1904 included the entire line of rail- 
road covered by the mortgage, whether it 
be a first or second lien thereon, and under 
said mortgage the trustees were authorized, 
upon the request of the railroad company, 
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to expend the funds in their hands in making 
additions and betterments for the benefit 
of the line of railroad upon any part of the 
road, irrespective of whether it was that 
part on which the mortgage of 1904 was a 
first or second lien. 


2, i? 2, 
~ ~~ ~ 


STOCK MARKET LOANS 
T HE Governor of one of the Federal 


Reserve banks, who has been con- 

ducting an inquiry into the use of 
bank credit for loans in connection with 
stock market operations and for investment 
purposes, writes to TRust COMPANIES as 
follows: 

‘The issue of securities sold to the public 
during the last few years has amounted to a 
stupendous total. The object of the issue 
of many of these securities was to provide 
treasury and working capital and to relieve 
the corporations from temporary borrowing. 
Many of the country’s corporations which 
formerly were compelled to have recourse 
to floating their paper through brokers or 
borrowing from banks are now provided 
with cash capital. The public has become 
the owner of securities so issued, a very large 
part of which was paid for out of savings, 
and such securities are used by their owners 
to borrow against when cash is needed. 

“The investments of the banking institu- 
tions of the country in securities have in- 
creased about nine billions of dollars since 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System. Information is not available as to 
the extent to which bank loans on stocks 
and bonds have grown from 1914 up to the 
present time, but inasmuch as the total loans 
have increased some seventeen billions, it is 
not difficult to approximate that part of this 
increase made against securities. The re- 
ports recently inaugurated as to the amount 
loaned in the New York market on stocks 
and konds leave something to be desired. 
The public generally, perhaps assumes that 
these loans are made purely for speculative 
purposes. There is no differentiation be- 
tween loans made for such purposes and 
other loans against stocks and bonds. What 
is in my mind is that the banks throughout 
the country are driven more and more to 
employ their available funds in loans upon 
stocks and bonds because commercial paper 
is not available to the relative extent to 
which it used to be available.” 
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PRIME CAUSE OF BANK SUS- 
PENSIONS 

| Al STUDY of the various causes con- 
\Al tributing to the extraordinary num- 

ber of bank suspensions in the United 
States during the past five years, confined 
mostly to banks in the south and western 
agricultural states, shows that the prime 
reason is low capitalization. To eliminate 
the glaring evil of banking mortality, there- 
fore, the bankers and legislatures of the 
country must first of all cooperate to abolish 
laws which permit inexperienced and irre- 
sponsible men to charter banks with small 
capital. During the years of 1924 and 1925 
and up to the end of June of the present 
year, there have been not less than 1,466 
banking suspensions. Analysis shows that 
nearly 65 per cent of such suspensions have 
been banks with a capital of $25,000 or 
less, and that less than 10 per cent were 
banks of capital of $100,000 or over. What 
is most lamentable is that the great ma- 
jority of such failures occur in rural and 
agricultural communities which can least 
afford to sustain the losses entailed. Over 


60 per cent of bank failures were in com- 
munities with less than 1,000 population 


and only 20 per cent in urban localities 
with population of 2,500 or over. 

Branch banking may have some inherent 
evils, but the banking fraternity of the 
United States could serve their own and 
the nation’s interests to no greater advan- 
tage than to concentrate efforts on the 
elimination of this prime cause of banking 
fatality, namely, insufficient capitalization, 
which serves as an invitation to reckless 
and irresponsible encroachments. 

oo ¢ 


VOTING TRUST CERTIFICATES 


N exchange in voting trust certifi- 
cates for free stock in the same cor- 

poration is held not to give rise to 
gain or loss for income tax purposes, in an 
important ruling just made public by the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue. This ruling 
is of importance to investors in that many 
voting trusts have recently been or are 
about to be dissolved, and it was generally 
regarded that the stockholders might be 
faced with a large income tax in the ex- 
change of stock certificates. The solicitor 
holds, however, that since the stockholder is 
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in essentially the same position after the ex- 
change as before, and that the transaction 
therefore is not a final disposition until the 
new stock is sold or in some regular way 
disposed of, ne gain or loss will be deemed 
to have arisen. 


TO COMMERCIAL BANKS 
N can Bankers Association reveals the 
companies in accumulating savings de- 
trust companies of New York maintain 
respects similar to savings accounts. 
accounts. While the number of savings ac- 
in the four-year period 1921 to 1925, the 
to 58.3, while the percentage of savings ac- 
accounts held by trust companies increased 
period the percentage of total savings de- 
in 1925; in state banks the percentage in- 
trust companies it increased from 6.8 to 
Bank Division and based upon official re- 
date to $3,531,458,000; national banks held 
counts; state banks $438,528,000, and pri- 
counts to commercial banks and trust com- 


Be ae te 

DRIFT OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
RECENT compilation made by the 
Savings Bank Division of the Ameri- 
fact that the mutual savings banks are los- 
ing ground to commercial banks and trust 
posits. In lieu of direct authority to receive 
savings deposits the commercial banks and 
“special interest’? deposit accounts which 
bear higher rates of interest and are in all 
In 1921 the mutual savings banks of New 
York State held 67.5 per cent of the savings 
counts in mutual savings banks increased 
from 3,854,090 to 4,476,950, or 16 per cent 
percentage of all savings accounts held by 
mutual savings banks decreased from 67.5 
counts held by state banks increased from 
9.2 to 12.3; the percentage of all savings 
from 7.3 to 9.8 and in national banks it in- 
creased from 15.4 to 19.4. In the same 
posits in the state held by mutual savings 
banks decreased from 74.6 in 1921 to 63.6 
creased from 6.3 in 1921 to 7.9 in 1925; in 
12.5; in national banks from 11.9 to 15.4. 
The compilation prepared by the Savings 
ports as of June 30, 1925, shows that mutual 
savings bank deposits amounted on that 
$855,905,000 savings deposits; trust com- 
panies $696,328,000 special interest ac- 
vate banks $23,909,000. The principal 
reason assigned for the drift of savings ac- 
panies, is the development of branch bank- 

ing facilities. 
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BASIS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE FEDERAL AND STATE 
BANKING SUPERVISION 


COOPERATION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS WITH STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENTS 


HON. PIERRE JAY 


Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and former President of the 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks 


(Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Pierre 


Jay is a member of a Committee of 
gents which has been making a study of both national and. state 


Federal Reserve 
banking ‘supervision 


with a view to improvement and correction of methods and to eliminate conditions re- 


vealed by the record of 
Vr. Jays experience 


numerous bank 


both 


Covers 


sors of State 


Banks.) 


Hk Federal Reserve System is greatly 
interested in bank The 

title of the Act that one of its 
objects is “to establish a more effective su- 
pervision of banking in the United States.” 
Both the Board and the Reserve 
Banks have the right to examine all member 
Indeed, the credit relations of the 
Reserve banks with member banks require 
that should have full and accurate 
knowledge of the condition of all member 
The Federal Banks 
terested in the conditions of 
well, Failures of 
shake 


supervision. 
states 


Reserve 
banks. 
they 


banks. Reserve are in 
nou-member 
banks as non-member 

member 
non-mem- 


their re- 


banks may confidence — in 
the neighborhood ; 


bers depend on 


banks in most 


member banks as 
Reserve banks 
credit to 15,000 
banks by sending them checks, 
drafts for collection. 


serve agents; and besides the 
are daily extending 


non-member 


some 


notes and 


Contacts with State Supervision 
While the Federal 
the right to examine, it the 
right to accept examinations of member 
banks by state supervisors, instead of mak 
own examinations. This at 


Reserve Act gives us 


also gives us 


ing our once 


brings us into contact with state bank super- 


visors, and almost 
relations with them 
cooperative. Our examiners frequently ac- 
theirs in examining state member 
banks and thus an exchange of views 
tained. 

in which 
their 


without 
have 


the 
thoroughly 


exception 
been 


company 
is ob- 
We notify the supervisor of cases 
member maintain 
required reserves, or do not remit 
promptly for checks and collection items. 


banks do not 


failures. ls a 
federal and state 
est to his paper at the recent annual convention of the 


former State Bank Supervisor 
supervision, lending additional inter- 
Vational Association of Supervi- 


handle 
“Kites ;” visits of 
develop 


the checks we 


gives us a 


Scrutiny of 
times 
our traveling men 
complaints against 
transactions in 
sometimes indications of irregularities 
in the conduct of Our credit files 
are often of great value to supervisors. And 
we frequently can supplement the efforts of 
the supervisor to correct bad management 
or tendencies by the exertion of such in- 
fluence have, or by such credit rela- 
tions as we with the member bank 
concerned. Indeed we can, and often do, 
help the with regard to non- 
members as well, by advising him when they 
remit promptly or satisfactorily, 
which is usually an evidence of a condition 
requiring attention. 


some 
clue to 

local 
bank ; 
department 


sometimes 
the conduct of a 
our security 
give 


banks, 


as we 
have 


supervisor 


do not 


Essence of Sound Supervision 
attitude toward our 
relates entirely to their re- 
lations, actual or potential, with the Reserve 
System. They have to keep reserve deposits 
with us; they borrow money from us, or at 
any time they may wish to do so; they make 
daily remittance to us for checks, notes and 
drafts sent them for collection; and there 
are other provisions in the Act with which 
as members they must comply. In the prop- 
er carrying out of these things we are vitally 
interested, but there other things 
in the Federal or the state laws respecting 
these banks in which we are not interested, 
and for which we responsibility. 
If a member bank, whether national or 
state, violates the Federal Act, we 


Our own supervisory 


member banks 


may be 


have no 


Reserve 
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have power to eject it from the System. If 
its management or condition is unsatisfac- 
tory we have power to withhold credit from 
it. But we have no power, as have state 
supervisors and the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency, to assess its stockholders if its capital 
is impaired, or to take possession of it if 
its management is unsound, as many state 
supervisors can do, or to appoint a receiver 
and wind up its affairs if it is 

These latter powers, in my opinion, 
the essence of bank supervision. It 
seem to me that the supervisory power we 
possess in any way lessens the responsibili 
ties of the comptroller or the state super- 
But it does enable us to supplement 
their supervision in a important 
as I have just indicated. Our 
should be, and I believe is, 
supervisors. Their 
welcome but 
ing we know about 
banks which the cannot know 
and conversely we should know all he knows. 


insolvent 
are 
does not 


visors. 
very way, 
assistance 
welcome to all 
assistance to us is not 
noth- 
the condition of member 
supervisor 


only essential. There is 


Unfortunate Record of Bank Failures 

Now, the facts the 
efforts of bank spite of 
the influence of the Reserve System for bet- 
ter banking 


are that in spite of 


supervisors and in 
conditions, at least among its 
member banks, the past five years have wit 
nessed bank failures than ever before 
in the sixty years during which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency 
banking statistics. 
months alone 1,751 
suspended. Of these 
banks, 75 
L3so 


more 


collecting 
thirty 


closed or 


been 
the 
have 


has 
During past 
banks 
2SS 


were national 


were member banks 
non-member 
Federal Reserve Board 
ing the 1924 and 
all member banks failed 


all non-member 


and 
banks. The 
that dur 


state 
were state 
calculates 
1925, 3.1 per cent of 
and 5.5 per cent of 
failed. 
this situation is 
aftermath of a great war and a 
inflation. Nevertheless it is most un- 
fortunate and it has led those in the Federal 
Reserve System to question whether their 
responsibilities with respect to the super- 
vision of member banks are being fully dis- 
charged. A committee of Federal 
agents, of which I am a member, has re 
cently been making a study of the question 
of bank supervision, both national and state. 
Omitting for the present any discussion of 
national bank failures, of which there have 
been many, our committee finds, as I knew 
when I was a state supervisor, and as doubt- 
less all of you know, that great differ- 
exist between the examinations made 


years 


banks 

Obviously, 
inevitable 
great 


largely the 


Reserve 


ences 


the 


states, 


and 


ous 


supery ision 
We 
give us 


exercised in the vari- 
Federal Re 
facts, and con 
fidentially some opinions as well, regarding 
bank supervision in his districts, and 
may be follows: 


asked each 


serve agent to some 
these 
summarized as 


Results of Study of Bank Supervisory 
Methods 


one banks 
vear, in 
and in 
some of 


Frequency: In state, 
amined three 


states twice a year 


are eXx- 
thirty-nine 
eighteen 
the latter 
examinations is 


times a 
states 
once a year. In 
the interval 
longer 


group 
between often 


than a year. 


Pressure for Improvement: In seventeen 
states the Federal 
that the supervisor 
for the correction of 
sixteen states the 
adequate, and in the remaining fifteen states 
they either disagree as to the pressure ex 
ercised or 


Reserve agents consider 


exerts strong 


matters 


pressure 
criticised. In 


pressure is considered in 


characterize it as “fair.” 

expressions of opinion 
judgment of men 
close contact with bank super 
and state, for about a 
And in every case the Federal 
bank 
since no 
three 
seven 


These confidential 
represent the 
have been in 
vision, both 
dozen years, 


best who 


national 
Reserve agent 
number of 
district 
eral 


SCES 


supervision in a 


states, Federal Reserve 


than 


less 


has 
‘have six or 


states and sev 


states. 


Varying Conditions of State Supervision 
These 


varying conditions of state 
call for attention 
on our part to the supervision of state mem 
ber banks. They lead to a variety of 
views within the system as to the 
to which we should undertake to 
and banks, both 
and The extreme view, which 
by some, is that we should 
undertake 
and supervision of all 
national and 

My own shared by many 
Federal that we should 
give full recognition to the legal responsibili- 
ties and status of all supervisors, both na 
tional and that we should work with 
them, and as far as possible through them, 
to improve banking conditions; that to the 
extent it should sup 
plement joining in 
them and their 
for the unsatisfactory 
tions by our influence 
members and as a last resort 
the credit extended to them, or 
ing to lend them at all. 


super 
vision varying degrees of 


also 
extent 
examine 
national 
is held 
legislation 
examination 
banks, both 


supervise member 
state. 
seek 


the 
member 


to enable us to 


state. 
view, which is 


Reserve agents, is 


state; 


may be necessary we 
their examinations by 
should supplement 
correction of 
exerting 


pressure 
condi- 
with our 
by reducing 
even declin- 
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Suggestions in Improving Bank Supervision 
In line with this latter view of cooperat- 
ing with and supplementing existing super- 
vision, our committee is considering making 
a number of suggestions for improving the 
procedure of supervision of member banks. 
While these suggestions relate primarily to 
member banks, obviously many of them are 
equally applicable to the relations of super- 
with non-member banks. 
for improving 
supervision of 
which 
or more states, 
1. That the 
range, if possible, 
that 


not less 


visors 
The 


cedure of 


suggestions the pro- 

banks, 
is in operation in 
as follows: 
Reserve banks should ar- 
with state supervisors 
member bank should be examined 
than every year. 

~. That wherever 
visors should 


member 


every one of one 


are 


every 
once 
possible state super- 
examine 
condition 
Federal examiners 
accompany the state examiners in 
every examination of a member bank known 
to be in unsatisfactory condition. 
would be true of national 

4. That wherever possible, banks in un- 
satisfactory condition or with unsatisfactory 
management should be examined by the 
examiners. 

5. That, the practice of the 
Comptroller and of many state supervisors, 
it would be 


banks in 
every 


member 
twice 


unh- 
satisfactory 

3. That 
should 


year. 
Reserve 


The same 
banks. 


ablest 
following 
desirable, as soon as 
examination, to 
examination 


possible 
furnish a 
report to the 


after every 
of the 
amined. 

ae 


ness of 


COpY 
bank ex- 
would add greatly to the effective- 
supervision if, within a 
after the presentation of a 


reasonable 


time report SO 


analyzed and of the accompanying discipli- 


letter, the 
directors, or 


nary 
the 
Signatures, to 


supervisor would 
some of them, 
advise him what 
the criticisms or 
tendencies, or to 
has 


require 
over their 
been 

the 
their 


has 
done to meet remedy 
state 
not taken. 
helpful to the 
Bank if in the 
where unsatisfactory condi- 
tions exist the supervisor would furnish the 


unsatisfactory 
reason why 
: ae 
eral 
member 


action been 
would be 


Reserve 


most 


Fed- 
case of any 


banks 


Reserve Bank with copies of all disciplinary 
letters written and This 
is now done in a number of the states. It 
is in this the work, namely, the 
pressure for the correction of unsatisfactory 
conditions, that bank supervision, both na- 
tional and state, finds the greatest difficulty. 
Every supervisor, ourselves included, recog- 
nizes this and wishes he had 
to effect improvements, 


answers received. 


phase of 


more power 


Inadequate Staffs and Salaries 

8. There is defect of bank super- 
vision which it would seem fairly easy at 
present, under the stress of bank failures, to 
correct. I refer to the too small staffs and 
the inadequate salaries paid in many of the 
State Banking Departments. 
reports from the Federal Reserve Agents, 
there are only three states in which the 
highest paid examiner receives over $5,000. 
In four states he from $4,100 to 
$5,000. In sixteen states from $3,100 to 
$4,000. In six $3,000. In sixteen 
When it is realized 
get the maxi- 
that the average 
salary is far too low, and certainly this is a 
time when the temper of the public would 
favor getting 
plenty of them. 


one 


According to 


receives 


states 
states less than $35,000. 
how the 
mum Salary it is 


few of examiners 


obvious 


good bank examiners 


and 


It is not in any critical spirit that I have 
presented this paper, but rather with the 
that out of the analysis and sugges- 
tions presented some definite steps may be 
taken looking to better 
future. 


hope 


supervision in the 


a de & 


JOHN A. STEWART CELEBRATES. 104TH 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


Enjoying excellent health, with faculties 
alert to current affairs and surrounded by five 
generations of his family and close friends, 
John A. Stewart, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the United States Trust Company of 
New York celebrated his hundred and 
fourth birthday anniversary in his peaceful 
home at Morristown, New Jersey. As the “Pa- 
triarch of the American trust fra- 
ternity’ and as the oldest banker in 
the United States, Mr. still main- 
tains a keen interest in the affairs of the 
trust company of which he was secretary 
when it was organized in 1853 and of which 
he became president in 1865. He continued 
to serve as president of the United States 
Trust until 1902, when that 
company completed half a century of service, 
continuing as chairman of the board of 
trustees, a title which he still holds. 


one 


company 
living 
Stewart 


Company 


Mr. Stewart was one of President Lincoln’s 
confidential advisers and during the second 
term of the martyred President, Mr. Stewart 
served as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Stewart is the oldest living gradu- 
ate of Columbia University and he was 
president tempore of Princeton Uni- 
versity from the time of President Wilson’s 
resignation in 1910 until the election of 
President John Grier Hibben. 


pro 

















HOW LAWYERS MAKE THEIR OWN 
AN INTERESTING STUDY BASED ON 





WILLS 
PROBATE AND 


INHERITANCE TAX RECORDS 


WM. T. CROSS 
Assistant Vice-President, Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


(EpiTor’s Note: 
will writing by laymen. 


Volumes have been written on the construction and peculiarities of 
Little attention or study has been given as to how lawyers make 


their own wills, to what extent they profit or apply their professional knowledge in putting 
their own houses in order and their preferences in the selection of executors and trustees. 
While associated until recently with the Chicago Trust Company, Mr. Cross made a suvey 
of wills and inheritance tax records of those members of the Chicago Bar Association 


who passed away during the years 1917-19 


article is based upon that study. 


-~ 


and the following exceedingly interesting 


The records indicate that lawyers are not free from 


common failings and that much ground remains to be covered in aligning professional 
legal service with trust company administrative experience.) 


AWYERS until recent years have been 

almost exclusively the source of pub- 

lic information on the process and 
the objectives of will making. The subject 
has been treated with a distinctly legalistic 
touch. The existence of important economic 
considerations has been recognized, of ne- 
cessity. These considerations, however, 
have not been systematically investigated. 

The situation is now changing. Bank and 
trust companies have come upon the scene 
with an active interest in public education 
on the subject of estate management. The 
layman is being addressed in phrases which 
he can readily grasp. Economic considera- 
tions are coming in for fuller treatment. 
Human motives are being emphasized. The 
will is being featured less in its character 
as a delicate legal contrivance, and more as 
the formulation of an economic plan. 

A recent survey of lawyers’ wills is here 
reported at length, with the thought 
that it may afford valuable suggestions con- 
cerning relations 
trust companies. 


some 


between attorneys and 

In the legal phases of will writing, trust 
companies and trust departments of banks 
have only a limited interest. This interest 
is expressed primarily in an examination of 
the instrument as to its adequacy in accom- 
plishing the ostensible purposes of the testa- 
tor. The bank 
whether the will 
of administration ; 
establishes 
liabilites 


seeks to determine, 
provides a 
and whether it 
reasonable safeguards 
incurred by the trustee. 


first, 
feasible plan 
second, 


against 


The same kind of an examination is made 
of the trust deed for a corporate bond issue 
or of the 
or trust 


instrument under which a 
may agree to serve as 
agent for the management of property. Such 
examinations are made by the bank’s legal 
counsel. 


bank 
company 


This relationship of banks and trust com- 
panies to the legal phases of will writing, 
though limited, is nevertheless important. 
One of the best means of perfecting the cus- 
tomary clauses of wills is the steadily grow- 
ing experience of banks and trust compan- 
ies in administering estates under wills and 
trust The experience of the 
individual executor and trustee, and largely 
that of the individual 
with the single 


agreements. 


attorney, terminates 
lifetime. By contrast, the 
trust company or bank is permanent. Hence, 
banks and trust companies are coming to be 
recognized as valuable repositories of prac- 
tical 
wills. 


suggestions concerning the text of 


The Will and the Economic Situation 

The primary 
trust company, 
the value of a 
under 
tor to beneficiaries. 
tutions are interested in the 
which a _ propertied 
tained by a family from generation to 
generation, through postponed or graduated 
distribution of partly a 


social involves adjust 


function of the bank or the 


however, lies in conserving 


given estate as it passes, 


many varying conditions, from 


These fiduciary 


testa- 
insti 
methods by 
may be 


status main- 


assets, 


This is 


problem, in that it 
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ments within family groups. It is also 
largely a problem of managing investments. 
Testators and beneficiaries are in 
“business clients” of the 


general 
banks and trust 
companies. 

The perfection of this 
affects the interests of 
thus, to an 


economie process 
individual clients, 
increasing degree, it is a 
matter of concern to the entire community. 
As community understanding of the subject 
increases, the fiduciary institutions may ex- 
pect to profit. People who make thoughtful 
and discriminating disposition of their prop- 
erty are likely to recognize the superior ad- 
vantages of corporate administration. 


and 


Studying a Professional Group 
The present might be entitled 
“Will Making by Members of a Certain Pro- 
Group.” Similar studies can pro- 
fitably be made of physicians’ wills, or the 
wills of engineers, or of 
business executives. 


sketch 
fessional 


ministers, or of 
In the case of lawyers, 
special interest attaches to their exceptional 
acquaintance with the technical side of will 
making. The subject is treated at length in 
law courses. Probate practice is an impor- 
tant part of the work in most law 
This results in an understanding such as 
cannot be expected even of well-informed 
and successful members of other professions. 

The basis of the 
of the wills and 


offices. 


present study consists 
inheritance tax records of 
those members of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion who away during the period 
1917-1925. The cases examined may be clas- 
sified as follows: 


passed 


Per 
Number Cent 
Estates distributed by will. .121 68 
This number sifts down to 
108 cases, for which the 
information was 
immediately available. 
Estates administered with- 
out wills 


desired 


Total 7s 100 


In addition to the foregoing, the list of 
decedents includes’ eighty estates 
were not probated in Cook County, fourteen 
of which were those of attorneys 
suburban towns. 


whose 


living in 
Counting these, the grand 
total corresponds to the two hundred and 
fifty-nine members of the Chicago Bar <As- 
sociation who died during the period of 
nine years. 

The object of the inquiry was to discover 
in a pathfinding fashion the proportion of 


Chicago attorneys who make wills for them- 
selves, the character of their estates, and 
the types of wills that are left. 

For the present purposes, these two 
hundred and fifty-nine individuals should be 
considered only as “cases.’”’ Their names, if 
recounted here, would inspire feelings of the 
highest respect. As fellow practitioners, 
these men were, of course, well known to 
the members of the Chicago Bar who have 
been in active practice during the last fif- 
teen years. Hence, the list is fairly famil- 
iar. Among these were a number of 
former judges, others had figured in im- 
portant corporate transactions, some had 
been leaders in the financial field, and a few 
were nationally recognized authorities on 
the theory of wills and on probate practice. 


men 


These Wills Disposed of Large Estates 

The average estate left by sixty-one of 
the decedents who made wills and for whom 
complete figures available at the in- 
heritance tax office, had the following make- 
up: 


were 


Gross estate: 
Real estate 
Personal property 


$111,353 


254,032 


$365 
Deductions 64,368 
$301,018 


Net taxable estate 


Kighteen of these estates, or thirty per 
cent, consisted entirely of personal property, 
viz., contained no real estate. 

The average size of estate here shown is 
apparently high as a representation of the 
amount of property left by lawyers in Chi- 
The usual reason for lack of statis- 
tics, for the names omitted, is that the estate 
amounted to less than the minimum subject 
to inheritance tax. Among the decedents 
not included in this average, 
however, were a number who are known to 
have left The present aver- 
age is affected considerably by the fact that 
two of the sixty-one attorneys left property 
valued at approximately $2,000,000 each, and 
a third one left an estate of nearly $7,000,- 
000. Eighteen of the sixty-one estates here 
summarized, or thirty per 
to less than $50,000 each. 


cago. 


making up 


large estates. 


cent, amounted 


Intestate Estates Smaller 

The smaller average amount of 
lawyers who failed to leave 
teresting. For fifteen of 


estate, of 
wills, is in- 


these estates, fig 
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ures were obtained from the inheritance 
tax office. They are represented by the fol- 
lowing average amounts: 
Gross estate: 
Real 
Personal 


estate 
property 


1S.386 
192,524 


240,910 
Deductions 54,890 


$186,020 


Net taxable estate 

Four of the estates averaged into the fore- 
going table amounted to more than $300,000 
each. Fourteen estates not inciuded in the 
average, known to have 
amounted to less than the minimum that is 
subject to inheritance tax in Illinois. Had 
these been included, the average net estate 
of those not leaving wills may be estimated 
at approximately $100,000. 

The this professional group 
who left wills reached a considerably greater 
age than those who did not, the average 
ages being respectively sixty and fifty-three 
years. This circumstance probably reflects 
the fact that are inclined to “get 
around to the matter of making a will” as 
they grow older. Of the lawyers who left 
wills, six did not reach their fortieth an- 
niversary, while thirty-six, or one-third of 
the number, were past their sixty-fifth birth- 
day. 


however, are 


members of 


people 


Usually Written Short Time Before Death 


How long had the wills here reviewed 
been written before they came into use? On 
the average, six years. Seventeen of the 
wills were written the year of the testator’s 
death, eighteen had written but 
year and fifteen had been written two or 
three years. Thus, fifty, or nearly one-half 
of the entire number of wills under 
sideration, were prepared less than 
years before they matured. 

At the other extreme, nearly 
these wills had been written 
years. Seven had 
than twenty years. 
eral, were 


been one 


con- 
four 


one-fifth of 
more than ten 
written for more 
The older wills, in gen- 
men past the age of 
retirement, whose estates were comparatively 
small. 


been 


those of 


Brief Wills Predominate 
Interest in lawyers’ wills focuses naturally 
on the instruments themselves. It is beyond 
the possibilities and purposes of this brief 
survey to analyze the wills structurally. 
It is possible, however, to comment on some 


of their more mechanical features. 
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First as to 
proportion of short 
one hundred and 
ined consisted of 
words. 


length : is a noticeable 
Fifteen of the 
instruments exam- 
than hundred 
Here is an example: 


there 
wills. 
eight 
less one 

I, Edward Osgood Brown of Chicago, 
Illinois, do make, and 
this to be my last will and testament, 
revoking all other wills by me made. 

I give, and bequeath all my 
property, real, personal or mired, to my 
wife, Helen Brown, and ap- 
point her erecutrix of this will and ask 
that she shall not 
surety on her bond. 


publish declare 


devise 
Gertrude 
be required to give 
In witness whereof 

I have set my hand this seventeenth day 

of April, A. D., 1916, at Chicago, afore- 

said. 

Will writing is part of the lawyer’s trade. 
A new instrument can easily be made when 
circumstances change. No 
necessary. 
lawyers’ wills ordinarily are 
ply only under 


require a pro- 
Hence, 
written to ap- 
circumstances. 
No alternative plans are provided, for con- 
tingencies that may 

Two-thirds of the 


fessional consultation is 


one set of 


arise, 
wills under considera- 
tion contained less than five hundred words. 
Many lengthy instruments, 
in the series. Of the 
the average number of 
two thousand 


consists of 


however, occur 
twenty-four longest, 
words contained is 

The longest 
five hundred 
It disposed of an estate of approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

The entire rather distinctly di- 
vided into long wills and short 
Hence, the average length of will in 
the series, eight hundred and fifty-one words, 
is of little 


hundred. 
thousand 


seven 
seven 
words. 


series is 
groups of 


ones, 


significance. 


Corporate Executorship 
In only eight of 
a corporate 


these lawyers’ wills was 
designated. This cir- 
cumstance is not to be interpreted as an in- 
dication of disinclination on the 
lawyers toward the use of 
Several of 


executor 


part of 
corporate trust 
who appointed 
individual executors, ordinarily their wives, 


service. those 
are known to have been strongly inclined to- 
ward the designation of corporate executors 
in wills of The fact here pointed 
out is an rather of the practice 
of attorneys in private affairs, of depending 
upon their law 


assistance. 


clients. 
indication 
partners and associates for 
The late John P. Wilson, for example, was 
generally known to have favored corporate 
executorship and trusteeship for his clients’ 
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estates—as represented notably in the Mar- 
shall Field will. Yet in his own brief will 
Mr. Wilson named as executors his daughter, 


his son—an attorney—and his son-in-law. 


Corporate Trusteeship 
A more significant consideration for those 
who are interested in trust administration 
is the fact that forty-one of these one hun- 
dred and eight wills provided for the estab- 
lishment of trust funds. This fact appears 
the more important when the group of wills 
of simplest form; that is, bequeath- 
ing the entire estate immediately to the 
testator’s wife, is left out of consideration. 
As to type, the wills are roughly divided, in 
about equal between the 
simple and the complex, viz.: 
1. Those that bequeath the 
the deceased’s wife, making her execu- 
trix without bond. 
that provide against one or 
contingencies, requiring trustee- 
ship for a portion of the estate. 


those 


proportions, as 


estate to 


Those 
two 


than 
trust 
trust companies, as trustees. 
An example of provision for corporate 
trusteeship may be quoted from the will of 
the late Harry 


Fifteen, or more 
wills that contain 
nate banks or 


one-third of the 


provisions, desig- 


Rubens: 

and will that 
at all times during the 
any of the 


It is my desire 
shall be 


vuance of 


there 
contin- 
trusts created by 
shall 
individual and the 
other a trust company of Chicago with 
a paid-up capital stock of not less than 
($1,000,000.00 ) 


this will, two trustees, whereof one 
always be a private 


one million dollars. 


Unusual Features 
Unusual 
these wills 


features observed in the text of 
would be a subject for pursuit 
interested in individual idiosynera 
Such peculiarities ordinarily reflect hu- 
man traits, or peculiar circumstances under 
which the instruments were prepared. Of 
the entire one hundred and eight 
four bear codicils. 


by one 


sies, 


wills only 
Instead of preserving the 
form of an old will by appending a codicil, 
lawyers write new wills. One of the four 
codicils noted was written in longhand, ob- 
viously within a few days of the testator’s 
death. One of the codicils was left without 
date. 

One of the wills consisted of a_ filled-in 
specimen form, apparently torn from a law 
book. Another contained the direction that 
the will should not be probated, although 
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it was subsequently admitted to probate. 
One of the wills consisted largely 
of legal descriptions of real estate, for the 
distribution of which detailed 
were given. One of the testators limited 
the fees to be paid to executors to $100 
each. Another will in the series was writ- 
ten in pencil and signed in ink. Another, 
the will of a young man, omits the designa- 
tion of an executor. 


longest 


directions 


Occasional Outcropping of “the American 
Language”’ 

Lawyers in 

the cases 


their wills, as evidenced by 
under examination, are inclined 
toward the formalities of diction that are 
common in the wills of laymen. Occasion- 
ally, however, there appears an outcropping 
of “the American language” such as the fol- 
lowing: 

I trust that my said wife will do the 
right and proper thing by our son John. 
In only one of the wills is there provision 

for surveillance of the beneficiaries’ per- 
sonal habits; in this instance, two minor 
sons are to be deprived of their inheritance 
in case they “become the users of beer, wine 
or intoxicating liquors, or tobacco, cigars or 
cigarettes.” An acknowledgment of the jus 
tice of this provision, signed by the 
minor sons, is attached to the will. 


two 


Lawyers Are Good Trust “Prospects”’ 


Some leading attorneys are 
to discussing the preliminary draft of 
clients’ wills with the trust officer of the 
bank that is to be designated as executor 
and trustee. The attorney recognizes that 
the trust officer is a helpful critic and that 
the passing on of an estate is a many-sided 
problem, 
problems 


accustomed 


A similar recognition of business 
represented in the 
their own estates appears to 


settlement of 
have been re- 
sponsible for the individual character that is 
evident in the more outstanding wills among 
those here reviewed. 

The disclosure of reliance by a consider- 
able proportion of these lawyers upon cor- 
porate trust 
is encouraging to 
Lawyers usually 
for which 
trust management 
The trust company 
in soliciting will 
lawyers, nor 


service, for their own estates, 
corporate 
leave 


conservation 


fiduciaries. 
substantial 
through 
may be 


estates, 
corporate 
advantageous. 
representative engaged 
designations should not 
should he be 
the attorney’s polite comment, 
“My estate is too small to consider.” 


overlook the 
silenced by 

















INSTALLMENT BUYING AS _ ESSENTIAL 


TO SOUND 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
EVILS OF SYSTEM REFLECT INADEQUACY OF PRESENT CREDIT. FACILITIES 


PRINCE DOUSHAN LAZAROVICH HREBELIANOVICH 


(Eprror’s Note: The writer of the following article is associated with one of the 
large national banks of New York City and in describing present evils as well as inherent 


benesits in installment buying, he arrives 


at the conclusion 
stay as a necessary and vital outgrowth of our industrial development. He 


that the system is here to 


urges the 


need of concentrating energies upon the more complete development of installment buying 
as a great industrial and economic necessity, rather than to endeavor to suppress latent 
forces which seek release through this method.) 


JE introduction of the installment 
method brings to light certain appalling 
defects in our present credit 
in attempting to cope with the many prob- 
lems which this method created. It 
would be more productive for us to lay the 
evils of the new system to grossly inadequate 
credit methods which, while they are steadily 
growing in 


system 


has 


effectiveness, both as to 
organization and the science of 
credit analysis, are as yet insufficient to meet 
the rigorous requirements of a conservative 
development of our national wealth. To criti- 
cize the installment method and our 
main attack on the weaknesses that result 
from premature intensive development, is 
to be just as foolish as to criticize an or- 
ganization because its management is too 
aggressive, when the real criticism should 
be leveled at the credit part of the organiza- 
tion on whose competency they must neces- 
sarily rely. 


exten- 
siveness of 


base 


Installment buying is but another phase 
of credit procedure. As to whether it makes 
for sound conditions or weakens the economic 
structure of society is as yet an 
question. It is apparent, therefore, that 
an important need in connection with the 
development of installment buying is a clear 
understanding of the many factors involved. 


open 


Installment System Meets Vital Industrial 
Need 
commonly the presumption 
that it is economically unsound, that 
sents a line of least 
and satisfying an 
demand 


Too prevails 
it repre- 
resistance in meeting 
apparently ever growing 
for buying luxuries on the part of 


t 


a group of the public which lives from hand 
to mouth and which 
conditions is at 


because of temporary 
earning more than 
required for the bare necessities of life. 


While it 


present 


is admitted that such is the case, 
it is the purpose of this paper to express 
the view that this presumption is only a 
partial and superficial aspect of the situation 
by pointing out that the installment system 
of credit extension is in fact economically 
sound, that it meets a vital industrial need, 
affording therefore, a good basis for the be- 
lief that in satisfactory technique 
for its proper application can be developed. 

We have reached a point in many products 
where the producers to find a market, 
turn to a class of 
ceeded in 
values as 


time a 


must 
buyers who have not suc- 
accumulating sufficient 
will them 
assistance, to such 


exchange 
without further 
articles. It is 
interesting to observe that the consequence of 
this tendency toward a more 
even distribution of wealth. The increase 
in production which is a direct result of ex 
perience in 


enable 


acquire 


process is a 


productive effort, introduces an 
increase in the problem of distribution. The 
welfare of producers in a great 
in fact, every 
industry is 


many and 
increasing number of 
becoming more and more 
tive to the need of prompt and constant 
position of products. In all 

business an ever widening market is 
inb more and necessity, so that the 
methods of distribution or many 
manufacturing forced to conform 
to the the average man 
whose capital resources are limited. In con 
sequence, new had to 
be devised. 


lines of 
sensi- 
dis- 
their lines of 
becom- 
more a 
sales in 
fields are 
requirements of 


methods of marketing 
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New Methods of Marketing Necessary 


It was necessary to employ a method which 
would accomplish three things: 

1. Reduce the time required for mar- 
keting. 

2. Create an increased demand. 

3. Increase the purchasing power of 
potential buyers. 

While installment selling is not a new idea, 
the business public is taking note of it 
cause, despite certain evils which we shall 
later discuss, it most nearly meets with these 
requirements. 

The phenomenon of installment 
therefore a 
increase in 


be- 


selling is 
logical outgrowth of the general 
production with its attendant 
upon the methods of distribution. 
We may define installment selling as a sys- 
tem whereby the accumulated unmaterialized 
wealth of third parties is employed to capi- 
talize the earning power of others, so as to 
enable the latter to acquire immediate use of 
consumable products, by going through a 
accumulating a portion of their 
earnings in a manner similar to that which 
they would have had to go through in order 
to acquire these articles without 
sistance. 


pressure 


process of 


such as- 


The chief characteristics of the system are: 
1. Existence of earning power. 
2. Use of accumulated unmaterialized 
wealth on the part of third parties. 
3. Immediate passing of finished prod- 
ucts from producer to consumer. 
This last feature with its attendant advan- 
tages to those engaged in productive effort 
marks the purpose for which the system owes 
its being. 


Division of Purchasing Power 

According to purchasing power men 
be said to be divided into two groups: 

1. Those whose income is derived 
from independent capital. 
2. Those income is 
from dependent capital. 

To illustrate take the case of two persons 
the income of each being $3,000 a year. The 
income of the first is derived from the in- 
vestment of $50,000 cash capital at 6 per cent 
whereas the income of the second is derived 
solely from personal productive effort. The 
income of the first may be said to be inde- 
pendent whereas the income of the 
may be said to be dependent. 


may 


whose derived 


second 


Inherent Weaknesses of Installment Buying 
System 

the 

purpose is to 


The inherent weaknesses of 
spring from the fact that its 
market from those members of our 
community whose income falls in the second 


system 


create a 
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class and where by virtue of that fact no 
market for certain products would normally 
exist. With the expansion of industry, how- 
ever, the interdependence of men is becom- 
ing more and more a vital factor of our 
social life so that nothing short of a world 
catastrophe will permanently endanger the 
earning power of the average man and in 
the absence of such catastrophe, loss of earn- 
ing power becomes restricted to isolated cases 
the same as the constant reduction in the 
number of our members through death. 

The strength of an industry rests primarily 
upon the character of its market. Industries 
which have come to depend almost wholly 
upon a market created through the install- 
ment system of credit extension are staking 
their welfare upon a market out of which, 
figuratively speaking, the bottom may drop 
overnight. This statement, although an ex- 
aggeration owing to the widespread and 
growing interdependence of men generally is 
nevertheless indicative of a danger to be 
guarded against by conservative extension of 
credit. 

The evils of the system may be said to lie 
in the following factors: 


l. Inability of purchasers to complete 
their payments. 


> 


2. A tendency to expand 
beyond sound limits. 
3. Diversion of productive effort. 
The first point may be analyzed as to 
causes as follows: 


production 


1. Loss of earning power. 
2. Overexpansion in purchases. 
3. Dishonesty. 
Danger in Tendency to Overpurchase 
In the writer’s opinion, the most impor- 
tant objection lies in the invited tendency to 
overpurchase. ‘There can be no question but 
that this is a real source of danger which 
even the most ardent spokesman of tue in- 
stallment plan will be obliged to admit, and 
may be analyzed from the following aspects: 
1. Acquisition of articles which in- 
volve heavy outlay of expenditure to 
maintain in operation, The cost of up- 
keep may be the straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. 
2, Acquiring of articles which are not 
directly serviceable to the holder and 
muy therefore be termed luxuries. 
3. Acquiring of articles which 
they serviceable and even desir- 
able, impose an undue strain upon the 
purchaser, thereby lowering his standard 
of living in other 
4. Acquisition of articles 
ful life is not much longer than the time 
required for complete payment. 


while 
may be 


respects. 


whose use- 
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5. Buying till it 
therefore, no 


pinches, 
margin to 
seen happenings. 

The third objection, that of dishonesty, 
may well be dismissed, for despite the ap- 
parently large number of dishonest persons, 
the percentage is fairly small, nearly all 
eases of apparent dishonesty being traceable 
to either temporary or permanent 
earning power or overexpansion of purchases, 


leaving, 
care for unfor- 


loss of 


Accumulation of Reserve Wealth 
One criticism is that the 
structive to the accumulation of reserve 
wealth, therefore making the poor stay poor 
so far as cash capital is concerned. This 
criticism although forceful at first glance 
does not appear as of great value when ana- 
lyzed in the light of actual facts in regard 
to the daily habits of the masses of mankind 
who seem not much attracted by the idea 
of accumulating “choses in action,” whereas 
tangible values have an immense appeal. 


system is de- 


The other point mentioned, namely 
dency to expand production beyond sound 
limits and consequent diversion of productive 
effort may be temporary evil 
caused by the sudden widening of the market 
upon introduction of the system into any 
given line of This evil is again 
not to be ascribed to the installment method 
but to unsound judgment on the part of en- 
terprisers. 


a ten- 


said to be a 


endeavor. 


There are some articles that we must uti- 
lize and must their from actual 
possessors, if we don’t acquire title. It is 
not our purpose to analyze the advantages of 
possession over borrowing. i.e., 


borrow use 


renting, and 
we shall, therefore, merely lay down the rule 
that where the is fairly constant, 
session is more desirable than renting. In 
such there doubt but that 
purchasing even though through the install- 
ment system, is distinctly beneficial. 


use pos- 


cases 


can be no 


Benefits Derived from Installment System 
The benefits of the system may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. Stimulation of production through 
the creation of a new market. 

2. Increase in turnover, 

3. Sound investment of spare surplus 
funds on the part of small 
which would otherwise be 
without tangible benefit. 

4. Raising the general 
living. 

5. Tendency toward more even distri- 
bution of wealth in its economic: sense. 
From what we have said so far it 

that the installment 


purchasers 
squandered 


standard of 


is clear 


system is a method of 
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credit extension based on the earning power 
of the individual, not necessarily 
out of the articles acquired. 
are 


growing 
Its weaknesses 
ascribed to the incom 
plete gauging of the purchasing power of the 
individual borrowers. 
sure in 


to be, therefore, 
The tremendous pres 
lines of industry toward a 
constant disposition of their articles of pro 
duction tends toward a distortion in the 
balance of factors making for a sound exten- 
sion of credit with the result that we face 
the phenomenon of overexpansion of credit. 


certain 


Only too often do we meet a_ situation 
where the restraining influence is required to 
be exerted by and this, in the 
face of an ardent selling appeal on the part 
of clever salesmen, coupled 
desire and 


question. 


the buyers, 


with a genuine 
the articles in 
The situation to be healthy should 
the The prosperity and 
growth of our industries lies in an inexhaust 
ed, strong demand 


possible need for 


be just reverse, 
for their products with 
salesmen. It should be 
the duty of financial houses and other credit 


out overreliance on 


organizations to maintain this happy status. 

The installment method, in the opinion of 
the writer, is based on vital necessities of 
our industrial development and its existence 
being therefore sound, is here to stay. The 
same which responsible for its 
existence are bound to insure its expansion. 
This means that the evils of the system must 


factors are 


be met and parried by suitable action, not by 


any attempt of 
The evils 


forcing it out of existence. 
due in the main to the pres- 
ent inadequacy of credit organization both as 
to scope and method. We should, therefore, 
concentrate energies upon more complete de 


are 


velopment of this great business necessity. 
To concentrate our effort on improvement 
of the individual method of analysis will not 
in all cure of the evil. This 
method is expensive and presupposes a loan 
of fair size. Small loans which may range 
from $20 up would possibly be better handled 
on an actuary 
advanced by 


cases be the 


basis. These points are not 
suggestion but 
that the solution 
scope but is to be 
through harmonious contact between sellers 
and their market. The the future 
sound development of this system of credit 
extension lies, in my opinion, in the hands 
of financial houses dealing in the financing 
of installment loans as they alone are in the 
position to expert study of the 
problems and arrive at a correct technique. 
In consequence, the time will come when 
we may well regard the installment system 
as the cure of the industrial stagnation. 


way of 
the fact 
general in its 


merely 


to bring out is not 


sought 


key to 


make an 














THE VALUE OF WOMEN IN THE TRUST FIELD 


ROUNDS OUT THE NECESSARY HUMAN TOUCH 


NORA KIRCH 
Manager Woman’s Department, The Louisville Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


cial Advertisers’ Association convention in 


(Eprtror’s Note: Miss Kirch’s fine paper at the Trust Departmental of the recent Finan- 


Detroit, is something genuinely human and 
carries a message to all trust companies and banks engaged in fiduciary work. 


However 


technically skilled, approachable and qualified a trust officer may be, there is very often 


reason for the lingering public prejudice 
impersonal, 


pathy and understanding in trust service.) 


T may seem strange to 

talk on Trusts,—a field 

monopolized by men. But 
of transition and change. The developed 
woman of Today is beginning to do her 
thinking. In the big Life 
she is in touch men 
and women. She is interested in solving 
the problems of Youth,—those who carry 
on “Our Tomorrow.” We are getting away 
from the faults of our training—we 
thinking, feeling, growing ready in a more 
competent way to give something worthwhile 
in partnership with men in business. 

The Shuttle of Life and Death 
constantly. Trusts—like Death 
“stiff” subjects and have 
For the same reason, the In- 
surance field is a permanent one. The value 
of the latter has reached the 
of people through mediums, 
and organization work. 
Insurance protection has become universal. 
The value of the Trust 
ning to be understood by the 
dividual. That an 
evidenced by. the 
ments opened by throughout the 
country. It has always seemed to me that 
advertisements making a 
needed 
clearly 


have a 
still 


woman 
completely 
this is a day 


own scheme of 


with the fuller life of 


are 


works 
and the 
undertaker,—are 
come to stay. 
great mass 
advertising 
solicitors superior 


field is just begin- 
average in- 
awakening is 
numerous 
Banks 


coming is 
Trust Depart- 


more 
before trust 
understood, 
technically 


human ap- 
functions 
Like Wills, 
written. They are not 
understood by the average person,—a criti- 
adver- 
human 


peal are are 
more they 


are too 


cism often made by testators. 
tisements should 
appeal. 


Trust 


have a_ greater 


Trust Officer as a Financial Father Confessor 
A real trust officer, like a real teacher, is 


born. I know a number of men who are 


that corporate fiduciary service is 
It is women like Miss Kirch who help to impart the needed element of sym- 


more or less 


well versed in the technique of trusts who 
lack human warmth. This must be genuine, 
not feigned, if one is to gain the confidence 
of people to a degree to get them to confide 
their family secrets. This is what will-mak- 
ing and trusts Only the highest 
type of people should be selected for trust 
work. A real trust officer, be it 
man, should 


involve. 


man or Wwo- 


have a strain of Altrusism in 


Nora KIRCcH 


Manager Woman’s Department, Louisville Trust Co., 
Louisville, Ky 
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their make-up. They have the boy or girl 
problems to deal with in every walk of life: 
the derelicts of all degrees: invalids: old age 
problems: non compos mentis types as well 


as normal persons. 


getting keener, and those 
would do well to begin 
to train suitable types of women as trust 
officers as well as men. That women are a 
suecess as “contact officers” is demonstrated 
all over the country by the work done in 
Women’s Departments, headed by women. 
They are infusing a human element in bank- 
ing and trust work. By familiarizing cus- 
tomers with the service of all departments, 
—a kind of combination service,—they sell 
good will, give people a better understand- 
ing of business methods, which brings new 
business. We get what we give. 


Competition is 


who would succeed 


During the past year, Alma Kelhofer, of 
the First National Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sent out a very full questionnaire to Man- 
agers of Women’s Departments throughout 
the country. The replies were summarized. 
I have a copy. The summary is illuminating. 
Women’s Departments are becoming in- 
creasingly important. The statement is made 
that no bank is complete without one. No 
without actual experience realize 
handle through them. 

Personally I do a rather odd piece of 
combination work. “Grown up”’—like 
“Topsy’—in trust work under the leadership 
of a man who was the classmate of Elihu 
Root in Hampton School of Law, N. Y., and 
who lived in the Root homestead at the 
time, I was trained to draw trust papers 
since my early “teens.” I am more con- 
vinced than ever, now that I head a Wo- 
man’s Department, that the trust field is 
an untouched into which a woman 
would fit admirably. She could perhaps go 
farther than men if endowed with 
intuitive and perceptive powers. She 
strengthen and round out the human 
much needed in handling problems 
of cestui-que-trusts. She, of course, must 
be technically trained, which cannot be done 
in a few She have to make 
it a profession, and could not be oversensi- 
tive about her the young wo- 
man in a true story I once heard. Her 
beau promised to send her flowers 
for her birthday,—a rose for every year she 
old. He the the 
to his florist. The proprietor 
took the order, in giving instructions to have 
it filled, “Put in an extra 
dozen. This young man has been a splendid 


one can 


what we 


one 


strong 
could 
ser- 


vice so 


years. would 


age, as 


was 


some 


was gave order for 


roses 
regular who 


said to his clerk, 


customer.” You can imagine what happened 
when the young called again on the 
young lady. 


man 


Some Daily Experiences 


To illustrate 
available 


having 
business, 


mean in 
trust 

I can give you some concrete examples of 
my own experience. I called up one 
day over the telephone to come to a hotel 
to see a woman on strictly 
private business. I did not know the party, 
but went, as I answer all such calls from 
hospitals or other places. I found an elderly 
woman with a cancer on her face. She was 


possessed of a 


what I] 
women to secure 


was 


eertain some 


very considerable estate 
which for many years had been handled by 
another company. She realized she was 
awaiting the end. Having heard of my ser- 
vices through others, she felt that the time 
had needed the personal 
services of a woman. After several con- 
turned over her entire estate 
to our company as a Trust Agency Account. 
Her will was changed making our Company 
executor and trustee of several trusts. 
explained to me that she wanted a _ will 
written so that she herself could understand 
it. On reading her old Will I 
what meant,—it was drawn 
nically. This is a frequent comment 
by both men and women. 


come when she 


ferences, she 


She 


understood 
tech- 
made 


she too 


I visited her personally several times a 
week, down her personal correspond- 
ence; made disposition of her personal ef- 
fects which she wished to give away before 
her death. If she wanted anything special, 
it was purchased for her and sent out by 
one of our janitors. These things were 
done under conditions which only a woman 
could have met. In her last hours of con- 
sciousness, I had the satisfaction of having 
her tell me that I had met her needs and 
that she never regretted changing her af- 
fairs from the other company to that of 
our own. 


took 


Not Confined to Women Clients 


My touch is by no means confined to 
women. Quite recently I had a high grade 
gentleman of Scotch lineage 
to change his banking 
were followed by 
treasurer of two 
a safety vault 
personal 


safe. 


come to me 
These 
accounts as 
lodges. {[ got him to rent 
box instead of keeping his 
and securities in his office 
Then I delicately led up to the fidu- 
ciary service we could render him. He 
an only child, a daughter. In 
he told me had 


accounts. 
bringing me 


papers 


had 
confidence 
had a will 


why he never 
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The 
life 


drawn. the 


one of 


heard. 


involved 
stories I ever 


reason 
saddest 


Spirit of Cooperation and Understanding 
The human family is one. What 
affects all. The spirit of 
and understanding is what the 
This spirit has not 
ciously extended as yet by men 
to their co-workers. If 
women are to enter the trust 
have to cooperate with them as 
men. JI often marvel 
with each other. A 
illustrates this. A home-loving, 
side man named John lived with 
at San Mateo, California. He her, 
—kept nothing from her. Frequently he 
went to the city, and sometimes stayed with 
one of his close friends, but he always told 
his wife of his intentions in 
day he went to the city. 
m. came, and no John 
ting uneasy, his wife sent the following 
telegram to three of his close personal 
friends: “Is John spending the night with 
you?” To each of these telegrams she got 
this reply: “Yes, John is spending the 
night with me.” John hove in after mid- 
night. He had an auto breakdown on the 
road. 

It may be that some of you 
have “lost my way” in voicing what follows, 
—like the small boy whittling a stick, sit- 
ting at the forks of a road in the Kentucky 
Mountains. A stranger drove up, asking the 
boy where one of the roads led to. Without 
looking up, the boy continued to whittle, 
and said: “I dunno.” Then the stranger 
‘asked where the other road led to. Again 
the boy answered, without looking up, “I 
dunno that either.” The stranger then 
asked the boy how long he had lived there, 
to which the boy answered: “All my life.” 
Then the stranger said: “You must be very 
ignorant; upon which the 
whittling and said: “I may 
but I ain’t lost.” 


effects 

cooperation 
whole world 
gra- 


one 
needs. been as 
co-workers 
high 
field 


women class 
will 
they do 
men 
story I 


men 


with how 


CO- 
operate 


well 


know 
fire- 
his wife 


adored 


advance. One 
Ten o'clock p. 
had returned. Get- 


boy stopped 


be ignorant, 


Broader Appeal in Trust Service 

To me the finest development in the 
Evolution of Trust Functions, has been the 
birth of Community Trusts or City Founda- 
tions. 

In this age no individual, not even a cor- 
poration, can exist for itself alone. We 
cannot live apart from our community, our 
nation nor humanity as a whole. As Trust 
Functions fundamentally are more or 
philanthropic in their nature, it is but na 


less 
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think I° 


283 
tural that they too should respond to hu- 
manity’s call for the great civic, educational 
and philanthropic movements in our growing 
cities. Here again Woman 
ficer could be used as a 


« 


your Of- 


officer” 


Trust 
“contact 


among your patrons in explaining the ma- 
chinery, and securing trusts for your respec- 


tive companies to hold as trustee for these 
Community Trusts. She could mingle with 
the staff of Social Welfare Workers of your 
cities, who would often know of persons 
with means, charitably inclined, whom they 
could not approach. Personally, I attend all 
of our Welfare Conferences. I thus 
educated as to the big needs of our city. 
Many of our Women Welfare Workers clear 
through my Department. 


become 


The men and women in the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ who wish to leave a 
little humanity have a great 
opportunity to foster these great City Trust 
movements. The keynote that such a spirit 
into the financial world was 
sounded at the Atlantic City Convention of 
the American 
President 


Association 
heritage to 


is creeping 
Jankers Association, when 
ex-President Pulicher, et 
al, launched a similar movement in getting 
up the Educational Fund 
Educations to technically 
boys and girls. 


Knox, 


for 
train 


University 
our bank 


Together men and women will serve hu- 
manity rendering the greatest thing in life. 
Service! May it be in the big spirit sensed 
by the oriental poet, Tagore, in his poem: 
“Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up in- 
to fragments of narrow domestic walls; 

Where work out of the depth of 
truth; 

Where tireless striving 
toward perfection; 

Where the 
lost its way 
dead habit; 


comes 


stretches its arms 


clean stream of reason has not 


into the dreary desert of 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into 
ever-enduring thought and action, 

Father, 


Into that Heaven of Freedom, 


Let my Country awake.” 


my 


Se fe fe 
The Bank of Yorktown, at Eighth avenue 
and Thirty-eighth street, New York, has be- 
come a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The bank began business recently with 
capital of $1,000,000, and surplus $250,000. 
G. M. Adrian is president. 





“When Kings “Went Hungry 


Even Kings must have money and food. History 
tells us that Charles VII was so poor that at one 
time he gladly accepted the gift of a cooked loin 
of mutton and two fowls from Jacques Coeur, a 


wealthy tradesman in his country. In return for 


many financial favors Coeur was appointed Treas- 
urer to the Crown—and became in effect a much 
needed bank for France 


ANKS today are not required to 

act as commissaries of Kings’ 
larders, but their services are more 
varied than those of any Fifteenth 
century banker-trader. Consider, for 
example, a few of the helpful services 
you will find today in such a bank as 
the Seaboard: 


Our Commercial Banking 
Department offers see 


Quick quotations; Prompt infor- 
mation on credits and markets; 


Far-sighted banking counsel; Ex- 
tension of credit on all recognized 
forms of sound collateral. 


Our Foreign Banking 


Department arranges . 


Prompt transfers of funds; Prompt 
opening of credits; Details of for- 
eign shipments; Foreign trade in- 
vestigations; Foreign commercial 
connections. 


Our “Grust Departments 
undertake . 
The accurate handling of all de- 
tails connected with the planning 


and handling of both Personal and 
Corporate Trusts. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INVESTMENT 
OF TRUST FUNDS 


AVAILABILITY OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SECURITIES 


HOWARD F. 


WORTHAM 


Assistant Trust Officer, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 


(Epitor’s Note: The superiority of corporate fiduciary service in the handling of 


trust and estate funds is a matter of established record. 
Research 


two years ago by the Committee on 


A nation-wide survey conducted 


of the Trust Company Diwision of the 


American Bankers Association not only demonstrated that trust companies and banks 
are enabled to render an investment service such as cannot possibly be vouchsafed by 
individual trustees, but that requisities as to safety and satisfactory yield to beneficiaries 


are provided. 


This survey showed that an average net income to beneficaries of testa- 


mentary trusts from investments made by corporate trustees averaged 5.420, and return 


from voluntary trusts 5.512 per cent. Mr. 
ments from practical angles.) 


ANY arguments have been advanced 

for the appointment of a bank or 

trust company as executor or trustee 
in preference to an individual; but probably 
the most cogent reason for such a selection 
is the fact that the former is especially well 
qualified to give investment service. The 
beneficiary of a trust is interested in the 
continuous payment of his in- 
come, and the remainderman in the preserva- 
tion of the principal; and while they may 
be pleased with certain incidental 
Which they may receive, they 
terested in 


regular and 


services 
are most in- 
being protected from any finan- 
Not only because of the knowledge 
staff, but also 
available to it 
With other 
business 


cial loss. 
of its own 
information 


side 


because of the 
through its out- 
contacts financial institu- 
and the world, a trust com- 
pany has unusual facilities for the protection 
of the funds held in its fiduciary accounts. 
Furthermore, each trust is reviewed at fre- 
quent intervals on the basis of certain fun- 
damental principles of trust investment, some 
of which it might be of interest to consider 
here, 


tions 


Balancing the Account 


Just what proportions of various classes 
of securities should be held in trust accounts 
is a much controverted question and no an- 
swer can be given which would be applicable 
to all cases. 
quires 


Obviously, as each account re- 
individual consideration, the follow- 
ing percentages are suggested, not for in- 
variable use, but primarily as an indication 
of what may be deemed a reasonably satis- 


Wortham discusses the subject of trust invest- 


factory distribution 
which to work: 


and as a basis from 
Mortgages 

Railroad 

Public Utility 
Industrial 
Miscellaneous 
Liberty 
governments, etc. 


(including bank 


stocks, Bonds, foreign 


100% 
It has been assumed in the above tabula- 
tion that the trustee is in no wise restricted 
in making investments; if he were limited 
to securities which are legal for trust funds, 
then these proportions could not be used— 
at least not in New York State. The same 
degree of conservatism which should be 
buying only the highest 
bonds for a widow dependent 


shown in grade 
solely upon a 
trust for her support would be neither nec- 
essary nor desirable in selecting securities 
for a trust created by a business man merely 
for his own convenience. In such an ac- 
count, industrial likely to pre- 
dominate in order to produce the relatively 
high yield which the beneficiary would ex- 
pect. Again, the beneficiary of a trust may 
have so large an income, either from the 
trust itself or from outside sources, as to 
require investment of the fund, or at least 
a part of it, in tax exempt securities. This 
might mean that substantially the whole 
account would be invested in United States 
Government and municipal the 
beneficiary is a non-resident foreign 


issues are 


issues. If 
alien, 
























































































































































































































































issues, exempt from United States Income 
Tax, might well be purchased in considerable 
amounts in order to produce the maximum 
net income. 

Experience has shown that the average 
person’s list is badly out of balance and that 
either real estate mortgages, railroad, pub- 
lic utility or industrial issues are likely to 
predominate, depending upon the prejudice 
of the investor or his adviser. When a trust 
account is first received, it should be ana- 
lyzed to determine what proportions of the 
securities of each group it holds. This analy- 
sis will probably reveal a sufficient weakness 
in some issues to justify their immediate sale 
and will bring to light other securities which 
are not desirable for permanent retention, 
but which should, nevertheless, be held tem- 
porarily, awaiting a more favorable oppor- 
tunity of disposing of them. As and when 
these bonds and stocks are liquidated, their 
proceeds should be reinvested within that 
group of securities which has relatively the 
smallest holdings in an endeavor to estab- 
lish or to maintain a proper balance. 


Diversification of Investments 

secause of the variety of problems con- 
fronting a trustee, it is not always possible 
to obtain diversification of an account by buy- 
ing different classes of securities, but it can 
be had in a measure by limiting the pur- 
chase of any one issue to not exceeding 10 
per cent of the total amount of the fund. 
Another way of obtaining diversification is 
to purchase securities of companies located 
in different areas or engaged in different 
industries. 

For example: It is not desirable in pur- 
chasing railroad bonds to select the obliga- 
tions of roads operating in only one section 
of the country: it is much safer to distrib- 
ute the investments among colliers, trunk 
lines, transcontinentals and other groups. 
The reason for this is more or less obvious. 
If a strike should occur in a particular coal 
field, all roads serving that territory would 
suffer, but this condition, being local, would 
have little, if any, effect upon transcontin- 
ental carriers. Similar consideration should 
be given to the purchase of public utility is- 
sues. A drought would impair earnings of 
hydro-electric light and power companies lo- 
cated in the affected area; whereas similar 
companies located in another section of the 
country might not be troubled by this con- 
dition at all. As far as industrials are con- 
cerned, territorial diversification is not as 
important as diversification by industry. 

In other words, it would not be prudent to 
concentrate a trust’s holdings in securities 
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of companies engaged in either the steel. 
packing or tobacco business, although a rea- 
sonable proportion of a fund might very prop- 
erly be invested in suitable issues of com- 
panies engaged in any of these enterprises. 
To summarize, it is believed that diversifica- 
tion constitutes one of the greatest factors 
of safety and may even offset to a great ex- 
tent the risk involved in holding speculative 
or semi-speculative securities which condi- 
tions beyond his control may force upon a 
trustee. 


Restricting the Investment List 

In the preceding paragraph there was 
demonstrated the desirability of diversifying 
investments in a trust account; however, it 
is conceivable that this may be carried too 
far. With the natural growth in fiduciary 
business, new accounts will constantly bring 
in additional securities which a trustee either 
must retain under the provisions of the 
trust agreements or would not be justified in 
selling because of the quality of the securities 
themselves. From time to time, however, the 
trustee will be called upon to either invest 
cash which may be assigned to a trust or 
reinvest the proceeds of securities which may 
have matured, been called or sold. 

As a practical proposition, it is desirable 
for a trustee to prepare a list of securities 
which he considers suitable for the investment 
of trust funds. This list should be subdi- 
vided into two main groups: (1) legals; 
(2) non-legals. The latter may be subdivided 
into railroad, public utility and industrial 
issues. Municipal bonds cannot readily be 
included in such a list for the same issues 
are not always available. 

The principal reason for having a list of 
desirable trust investments is that a relatively 
few securities can be followed more intensive- 
ly than an almost unlimited number and that 
the more securities which a trustee must 
endeavor to follow, the less time can be de- 
voted to the study of each of them. Of 
course, it should not be understood that this 
list may not be changed from time to time 
either by additions or reductions, nor should 
a trustee, in all cases, restrict his purchases 
to the securities appearing thereon. In fact, 
if the trustee does a considerable volume of 
buying, he should exercise care to prevent 
an undue concentration in any one issue and 
so destroy, or at least impair, his market. 
There is more than a possibility that this 
situation is apt to occur, as the yields from 
some securities on any list are necessarily 
higher than others and it is a human weak 
ness to select those issues which produce 
relatively the larger return rather than to 
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choose them solely from the point of view 
of security. 


Restrictions to Legals 


In many wills which create trusts there 
is no provision instructing the trustee as to 
the class of investments which he may buy. 
It is, therefore, common practice for trus- 
tees, in the absence of a direct authorization 
to the contrary, to confine their purchases 
to so-called legal investments. Other wills 
and some voluntary trust agreements specifi- 
cally direct the trustee to purchase only se- 
curities considered legal for savings banks 
and trustees. In either trusts which 
are restricted to legals suffer two handicaps 
to which non-legal trusts are not subjected: 
1.—Lower Interest Rates: As a rule, 
legal bonds yield about % of 1 per cent 
income than that derived from 
equally high grade securities which do 
not happen to fall within the provisions 
of the law which defines legal issues. 
2.—Diversification : In New York 
State, there are only three classes of 
legal investments—(a) real estate mort- 
gages, (b) rails, and (c¢c) municipals. 
The average trust is so small that it 
has no place for the last group, since 
the income tax exemption feature of mu- 
nicipal issues makes them sell at a higher 
price than their true investment 
Therefore, the best 


case, 


less 


value. 
one can do to diver- 
sify a legal trust is to split the invest- 
ments between rails and mortgages. 
This excludes the field of public utility 
and industrial issues which would afford 
an entirely satisfactory medium of in- 
vestment for trust funds if the provisions 
of the agreement or will permitted their 
purchase. 
Generally speaking, it 
sary precaution to restrict a corporate trus- 
tee to legal investments and it is the writer’s 
opinion that the protection afforded by the 
purchase of only such issues is more appar- 
ent than real. Who, for instance, would not 
prefer the obligations of Great 
(which are not legal in New York 
the bonds of some of the weaker 
systems in the United States 
on the legal list? 


seems an unneces- 


Britain 
State) to 
railroad 
which are still 


Amortization 

Another burdensome restriction which is 
frequently placed upon trustees is the amor- 
tization of purchased at a premium. 
Frequently, bonds will be issued under the 
Same mortgage, different 


bonds 


series carrying 


different interest rates, and usually the series 
of the lower coupon rate sells at a relatively 
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higher price than the series bearing the 
higher coupon rate. Take for example, the 
Louisville & Nashville First and Refunding 
Mortgage bonds due 2003. The following 
tabulation shows different series of bonds 
issued under this mortgage with their ap- 
proximate prices and yields as of June 1, 1926: 
Yield 
4.52 
4.80 
5.09 


Coupon Rate Price 
4% % 99% 
D% 104 


5% % 108 


The difference betwen the yields of these 
bonds which are all equally secured under 
the same mortgage is accounted for by the 
prejudice of the against 
premium bonds. It is the troublesome opera- 
tion of amortization of premiums which 
makes also a trustee prefer the 44% per cent 
discount bond to the 5% per cent premium 
bond even though the latter gives an income 
% per cent greater than the former. If he 
were not so restricted, the probabilities are 
that a trustee would buy the which 
would give the highest yield, particularly 
as in the case above where the maturity of 
the bond is far distant; for, as a practical 
matter, a premium of eight points is not es- 
pecially significant when it can be written 
off over a period of 77 years. It is desirable, 
wherever possible, to advise trustors not to 
require their trustees to amortize premiums. 
A eareful trustee will of his own accord buy 
enough discount bonds of other issues to make 
up any deficit which may result from the re- 
tention, until maturity, of bonds bought at a 
premium. 


average investor 


series 


Trend of Interest Rates 


An important consideration when purchas- 
ing bonds is the trend of the money market. 
If a trustee believes that there is a tendency 
toward lower interest would natu- 
rally buy long-term securities; whereas, if 
the trend is toward higher rates, he would 
buy short-term securities. While it is en- 
tirely fitting and proper that cash coming 
into a trust, either by assignment or other- 
wise, be invested with the conditions of the 
money market in mind, securities should not 
be bought and sold for that 
It is not a part of the duty of a 
to constantly switch securities on 
ment 


rates, he 


alone. 
trustee 


reason 


his judg- 
rates, for his pri- 
mary responsibility is to maintain the orig- 
inal amount of the trust rather than to in- 
crease it and if there be no other reason for 
disposing of securities, they should not be 
sold in order that the trustee might 
late in interest rates. 

If an account 


of changing interest 


specu- 


has a definite termination 
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date, as for example, if a minor becomes of 
age, it is good practice for the guardian or 
trustee to purchase securities which mature 
at about the time when the infant attains 
his majority. If bonds are bought which be- 
come due long after the account terminates, 
it is possible that with a change in market 
conditions, the securities may be selling at 
prices lower than those prevailing at the 
time of their purchase and in that event the 
fiduciary would either have to liquidate the 
account or turn over the securities in kind 
at their then market value, thus forcing 
him to show a loss in his accounting. 

It may be asked why this principle should 
not be applied to the investment of funds 
in all trusts. The answer is that the ter- 
mination date of the average trust is un- 
known, as its period is usually measured by 
the life of one or more persons, which pro- 
vides the element of uncertainty. Even 
though the lives of the beneficiaries were es- 
timated by mortuary tables, there would be 
no assurance that the particular beneficiary 
would not die considerably before his time 
or, on the other hand, live long after it. 


Securities of no General Investment Interest 

In almost every account there are held 
some securities of little known companies, 
many of which fail to make public sufficient 
information to enable a person, not identified 
with the management, to follow their opera- 
tions. Securities of this character are un- 
desirable for a trust. If balance sheets and 
statements of earnings are not periodically 
available, it is impossible to determine when 
the position of a security becomes weakened 
until after it is too late, and as there is 
usually but a narrow market for such is- 
sues, sales become increasingly difficult and 
result in a substantial loss. Assuming that 
information can be obtained but that the 
company is not well known, the trustee might 
have to go to considerable trouble to obtain 
sufficient data to keep in touch with its af- 
fairs. Even after information has been ob- 
tained, its usefulness is ordinarily limited to 
but one or two accounts: whereas, if stocks 
or bonds of a company of general investment 
interest were held, the information obtained 
would be available for a much broader use. 

Therefore, if it is at all possible for a 
trustee to do so, he should decline to receive 
such securities when the trust is about to 
be established; but in the event that it is 
necessary to receive them, as may be the case 
in a testamentary trust, or if they are al- 
ready held in the account, then it would be 
advisable, generally speaking, for the trus- 
tee to dispose of such holdings as soon as 


« 
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practicable. It is not possible to entirely 
eliminate such securities for any one of many 
reasons, but the trustee will do well to re- 
duce his list to a minimum. 


Securities of Doubtful Value 

When an executor takes possession of a de- 
cedent’s assets, he is apt to find some secu- 
rities of but little value and of doubtful out- 
look. He is then confronted with the prob- 
lem of whether to sell them as soon as pos- 
sible or to retain them during the period of 
the administration of the estate. Because 
of the long delay which may occur in put- 
ting a stock into negotiable form, there often 
results a decline in the market. The execu- 
tor then hesitates to sell for he desires to 
avoid showing a loss in his accounts and 
he is hopeful that the stock may return to 
its inventory value before his accounting is 
rendered. When in this situation, he should 
bear in mind that his liability for loss be- 
gins at the time the stock could have been 
sold and not for any theoretical loss from 
inventory resulting from no fault or neglect 
of his own. After a stock is negotiable and 
an executor continues to hold what is ob- 
viously a highly speculative security, he is 
subjecting himself to a possibility of being 
surcharged, if the market should decline ma- 
terially. 

Worthless Securities 


Worthless securities probably present one 
of the greatest technical difficulties with 
which an executor or a trustee is confronted, 
To sell them at public auction is often expen- 
sive due to the cost of advertising and com- 
missions. For this reason, criticism might 
be directed against an executor or a trustee 
who spent more than a nominal amount of 
money to rid himself of the task of holding 
securities of no value. Furthermore, it has 
happened that a stock of a mining company 
whose properties were thought to be worth- 
less suddenly became valuable because a new 
and rich vein had been struck. If the residue 
of an estate is distributable outright, the 
easiest solution is to deliver the securities 
thought to be worthless to the residuary 
legatee in kind. 

In some cases where there are no outside 
interests and all members of the family are 
friendly, the worthless securities may be sold 
to one of the heirs, who might be willing to 
buy them, for a nominal sum. On the other 
hand, if there is a residuary trust, the safest 
and probably the most ‘satisfactory practice 
is to transfer the worthless securities from 
the estate to the trust and to there retain 
them until its terminaion when they can be 
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distributed in kind to the remainderman. In 
the meantime, only occasional review service 
need be given to the securities of the com- 
panies which are still in existence in order 
to ascertain if there are any new develop- 
ments which might create any change for the 
better. The trustee need not concern him- 
self with those companies which are out 
of business due to the revocation of their 
charters for failure to pay taxes or for other 
reasons. 

It is well realized that it is impossible to 
cover in so short an article as the foregoing 
all the principles and practices of trust in- 
vestment, but it is hoped that what has been 
said will be helpful in considering this 
subject. 


Frederick Louis Wilk, retired vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Chicago and 
who came to that organization in 1871 
errand boy, died recently at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, following an operation. 


as 


Trust companies and state banks of North 
Carolina report total resources of $309,005,- 
598 and national banks, $200,587,000, showing 
increase of $34,965,591 during the past year. 


TRUST COMPANY LAWS FOR MEXICO 
Demand for trust company service and the 
administration of estates by corporate fidu- 
ciaries has resulted in the adoption of a 
modernized legal code in Mexico to govern 
the organization and operation of trust com- 
panies. The law is designed to encourage the 
incorporation of trust companies with local 
capital and under the management of Mexi- 
cans. A minimum capital of 500,000 pesos, 
equivalent to $250,000 is required for any 
trust company organized and operating in the 
Federal District of which the City of Mexico 
is a part. Outside of that district the mini- 
mum capital is 250,000 pesos. There is a 
provision that if a trust company also con- 
ducts savings and general banking depart- 
ments it is necessary to provide 50 per cent 
capital over the minimum requirement. Every 
trust company must have at least fifteen 
stockholders and charters are first passed 
upon by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Combined resources of the 256 state banks 
and trust companies of the State of Washing- 
ton amount to $193,988,691, with an increase 
of $16,000,000 in deposits during the last 
year. 
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A master book for new business 
for the trust department 


ORE than an explanatory 
book—it is a force that 
stimulates the actual 

writing of wills, the creation of 
More than a complete 
description of your trust depart- 
ment’s service—it is a combina- 
tion reference-and-working-chart 
that makes it easy for the reader 
to plan a dependable future for 
his estate and family. 


trusts. 


32 pages of interesting expla- 
nation—15 of them containing 
questions that suggest answers 
which, when written in the blank 
spaces that follow each question, 
form a complete outline of a 
plan for conserving an estate 
through your trust department’s 
service as Executor, Guardian, 
Trustee. 


Every trust department needs 
such a book for officers’ reference 
in talks with prospective custom- 
ers. Every trust campaign needs 
a final action-urge—a force that 
turns interest into resolve, re- 
solve into action. 


PLANNING 
the 
DISPOSITION 


of your 


PROPERTY 


NEWTON TRUST COMPANY 
NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Resultful advertising makes 
it easy for the reader to “obey 
the impulse.” This book does 
that. It bridges the gap be- 
tween interest and action. It 
is the final step, made easy and 
inviting. 


Write for a specimen copy. It 
will be sent promptly, with 
prices and suggestions for use; 
with or without a complete cam- 
paign of inquiry-getting folders 
for monthly mailing, whichever 
you may invite. Address nearest 
office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
42 Broadway 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 
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A PRACTICAL BUDGET SYSTEM FOR BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY THREE YEARS OF BUDGETARY 
OPERATION 











FREDERIC S. POPE 
Vice-President, The Chicago Trust Company 


(Epitor’s Note: Budgetary control and cost accounting have been reduced to a 
science and have become essential to successful management of business and industry. 
It is only within recent years, however, that any systematic and genuine effort has been 
made to apply these principles to banking and trust company operation. Many of the 
systems are still in an experimental stage and no acceptable standardized methods adapt- 
able to bank or trust company business have yet been evolved. The Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, however, which was one of the first trust companies to attempt budgeting control 
has achieved sufficiently tangible results to justify the management in maintaining the 
system herewith described as a matter of established policy. The results show better 
control and balance between expenditure and earnings; stabilization of accounting prac- 
tice, greater economy, improved efficiency and cooperation.) 


ERY often bank and trust company i"&. mortgage, loan and investment field, all 
managements are deterred from es- Of Which determine earnings and outlay. 
tablishing a system of budget control About three years ago the president and 


because of the assumption that banking and directors of the Chicago Trust Company de- 
trust company business include so many cided to attempt a plan of budget control, 
intangible elements which would elude The plan has now been in operation for three 


budgetary supervision; that it is simply im- years and we would not for a moment con- 
possible to forecast to any precise degree sider abandoning this work, because of the 
what business conditions will be twelve’ very definite and valuable results obtained. 
months hence, or how deposits will fluctuate, When the writer addressed himself to the 
or what conditions will prevail in the bank- task of establishing a budget system he was 


PROGRESSIVE BUDGETING IS REPORTED AND DISCUSSED EACH MONTH BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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confronted with the varying factors which 
obtained in our company with its four de- 
partments, namely the banking and savings, 
trust, bond and real estate loan depart- 
ments. I conferred with the head of each 
of these departments and explained in rough 
outline what it was that we proposed to do. 
Then I set before each executive a list of 
the various headings under which his ex- 
penses could be classified, and asked each 
one to estimate how much his department 
would spend during the year 1924 under 
each heading. 


Installing the System 


the first response 
“We spend what 
We endeavor to economize in 
every possible way, but we cannot estimate 
what will be required for the coming year 
because we cannot tell just how much busi- 
ness we shall be called upon to handle.” 

“Well, suppose I give you figures for the 
two preceding will that help you 
any?’ I asked. All department heads agreed 
that it would, and they proceeded to 
pare their figures. 


“IT do not know,” was 
I received from each man. 
we have to. 


years, 
pre- 


In addition to figures on expenses, we had 
each department head submit figures on the 
gross amount of income he expected his de- 
partment to produce. These figures on gross 
income were not extremely difficult to deter- 
mine. We knew about how many bonds 
would be marketed, what the average yield 
would be, and what new would be 
coming out. Our real estate loan depart- 
ment, too, was able to estimate the possible 
future income with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, for we had commitments from cer- 
tain life insurance companies and other simi- 
lar sources. We also had an established 
clientele for mortgage bonds, and it was not 
difficult to estimate the future volume of 
business to be handled by the trust depart- 
ment. So we were able to establish a work- 
able budget. 

When these estimates were presented to 
me, I asked that each department head set 
as high an income figure as possible. I in- 
sisted on the highest limit 
This method I found more effective than 
establishing a quota. Department execu- 
tives give these estimates of income to their 
employees, and then every member of the 
organization is kept going at top speed to 
reach the established goal. 

All of these figures, including expense 
items and estimated income, were then sub- 
mitted to me for approval. After studying 
over I found that many details, 


issues 


within reason. 


them espe- 
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cially details of expense, were not well 
worked out. I devoted two full days to a 
careful study of the figures submitted by dif- 
ferent departments. I went over each group 
of figures with the department head who 
submitted the estimate, and in that way we 
succeeded in arriving at figures that really 
meant something. 


Must Have Responsible Authority 


Any budget plan, I feel, will succeed only 
when there is a responsible authority back 
of it. There must be a budget director who 
will analyze the figures submitted by dif- 
ferent executives, coordinate the activities 
of the various departments of the business, 
and see that the budget becomes an effective 
instrument in the administration of the busi- 
ness, instead of a mere record of 
and outgo. 

Simplicity is of the most 
features of our budget plan. Our entire 
budget statement for each coming year is 
presented on a single sheet or form that can 
be understood at a glance by any one who 
is at all familiar with business practice. This 
form is divided 
umns, headed 
top of the 


income 


one significant 


into six perpendicular col- 
from left to right 
page: commercial 
real estate loan department, 
ment, trust department, institutional, and 
totals. <A list of the various items of ex- 
pense opposite which all of our outgo can 
be classified appears in a column down the 
left side of the sheet. 

The estimated expense of each department 
is listed under the proper departmental head- 
ing opposite the proper classification at the 
left. These figures are then footed at the 
bottom of the form to give the total budget 
expense of each department and cross-footed 
to the right to give the expense to the insti- 
tution by items. Beneath the footings at the 


across the 
department, 
bond depart- 


bottom appear certain deductions pertinent 
to our particular business, and below that, 
in proper departmental columns, appears the 


estimated gross income. Next at the bottom 
are the estimated net profits for the ensuing 
year and the actual net profits for the pre 
ceding year. A glance at this form will tell 
any member of the institution just what we 
propose to do during the coming year, how 
our plan compares with the previous year’s 
record, and how much we are going to spend 
for each item in each different department. 


Allocating Expense Items 
Certain items of expense cannot be charged 


against any individual department. In 
particular business a great deal 


our 
of the ex- 
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pense belongs to the 
whole institution, as, for 
example, the general ad- 
vertising, the rental cost 
of the public space, taxes, 
and the pay of some of 
the officials and workers. 
So we charge against each 
department only’ those 
items of expense which 
department heads frankly 
admit belong to them, and 
list the other items of 
expense in the “institu- 
tional” column. 

Thus we 
form 


have on this 
twenty-eight differ- 
ent classifications of ex- 
listed alphabeti- 
cally in a column down the left, 
tion, an item of “interest 
as follows: checking accounts, 
counts, banks, certificates of deposit, 
and Federal Reserve bank. Before 
ures in this budget were finally established, 
were all carefully reviewed and re- 
vised, and later passed upon by our 
dent, executive committee, and 
rectors 


pense 
in addi- 
subdivided 
Savings ac- 


and, 
paid” 


bonds, 
the fig- 


they 
presi- 
board of di- 


Important as this method was in 
lishing our budget, I do not believe it would 
amounted to much without our method 
of budgetary control. But our whole plan 
worked out so that we came surprisingly 
estimated figures. Our 
mary of income and expenses at the 
1924, the first year of budget 
showed that our actual net profit was 
than one-half of 1 per cent in excess of our 
estimated net profit, and our total 
ments only about 3% per 
estimated 


estab- 


have 


close to our sum- 


end of 
operation, 


less 


disburse- 
cent in ex- 
expenses for 


were 
cess of our 


riod. 


the pe- 


Reporting Progress to Executive Committee 

The method of 
to accomplish 
best by 


control which enabled us 
this result 


telling of our 


ean be 
method of 
budgeting to our 
committee and then to our 
each month. This report nine 
separate forms, photographed so that the fig- 
ures stand out in white from a 
of black. With the figures and facts shown 
on these forms I also present a brief 
ment calling attention to significant 
in the report. 


explained 
reporting 
our progress in executive 
board of directors 


consists of 
background 


state- 
points 


Thus our monthly report to the executive 
committee or the board of directors starts 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 
CONTROL 


CHART USED IN CONNECTION WITH BUDGETARY 
AT THE CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


with a summarized statement known as 
profit and loss sheet and then, sheet by 


clarifies the 


the 
sheet, 
entries made in the general 
statement. If there is anything that 
further explanation, the 
board can usually find 
succeding forms. 


needs 
the 
the explanation in 


members of 


We have worked out some refinements; for 
example—in presenting our findings, we 
make the presentation in the form of a writ- 
ten statement which can be read aloud in 
about ten minutes and which covers only the 
important items and changes of the preced- 
ing month and of the year to date. While 
the budget sheets, themselves, are more or 
less stereotyped, we seek the opposite ex- 
treme in our summary, making comparisons, 
deductions and predictions—all growing out 
of the statistical data. We try to feature 
one or more new findings each month. The 
directors follow the reading with budget 
sheets in hand and the reader refers them 
to page, paragraph and item as he proceeds. 
The director of budget needs the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the board of direc- 
tors and we have proved that this is the 
way to get it. A study of conclusions and 
policies always interests, while attention be- 
gins to waver at when a maze of fig- 
ures is presented. 

While we know perfectly well in advance 
that some departments will show more sat- 
isfactory results in some months than in 
others, we do not attempt to budget our in- 
come by months or As stated else- 
where in this article, simplicity is a funda- 
mental with us, so we avoid much of the 
detail which an accountant might deem es- 
sential. As we assign to departments each 
month one-twelfth of their estimate for the 
year, both of expense and of gross earnings, 


once 


seasons. 
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there are times when we diverge quite a bit 
from budget totals. If our net is below our 
estimate, we struggle hard to pick up the 
difference and so far have succeeded in do- 
ing this before the end of the fiscal year. 
At the time of writing, our net operating 
profit total is just 6 per cent under estimate 
which we made last December. 


Study of Gross Income and Expense 

This the our 
auditor, we are making a percentage study 
of gross income and gross expense increases, 
department by department, 
our findings with the figures for 
We shall also try to get figures 
banks to place beside ours. 


year, too, at suggestion of 


and comparing 
last 


from 


year. 
other 


This procedure gives us a close check on 


the way our business is running and tends 
to curb all unnecessary expenditures. When 


a department head finds that he is running 
over his budget allowance and that an addi- 
tional appropriation will probably be 
sary, he appears before the board of 


tors and makes an explanation. If 


heces- 
direc- 
there is 
is able to 
get an additional appropriation so that the 
activities of the institution may not be ham- 
pered. But 
high, then 
The mere 
a budget 
exercise 


a good reason for his overrun, he 


if his expenses are exceedingly 
the trouble is usually located. 
fact that we are operating under 
tends to make department heads 
the eareful economy in the 
management of their respective departments. 


most 


Guarding Against Penury 
The indiscriminate slashing of department 
estimates and the 
the activities of 
follow 


restrictions placed upon 
that inevitably 
a general paring of expenses can, in 
my judgment, do 


executives 


almost as much harm to 


an organization with possibilities of growth 


as unbridled extravagance can do. When 
members of an organization feel that the 
big men on the board of directors are be- 
coming penurious they lose their initiative, 


and sometimes they lose even their loyalty 

to the firm. 
Budgeting, 

garded as a 


therefore, should not be re- 
method of effecting a 


costs 


wholesale 
the of doing business. It is 
method of maintaining the proper 
balance between expense and income in each 
department of the business. 

It costs little to operate a_ budget. 
While several people work on it, the salary 


slash in 
rather a 


but 


of one clerk is a fair measure of the expense. 
On the first day of each month our auditor 
has the typewritten prepared to be 
reproduced The auditing 


sheets 
photographically. 
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department also handles all operating detail 
throughout the year, and has an important 
part in formulating the new budget, furnish- 
ing department heads with data which make 
scientific prediction possible. 


Advantages from Budgetary Control 
The chief advantages 
through the operation of 

budgetary control are these: 

(1) It gives us a proper and exact knowl 
edge of the activities of all departments of 
our business, and it 
the proper balance 


accruing to us 
our method of 


enables us to maintain 
between expenditures and 
earnings for each of our four departments 

(2) We find that operating under a budget 
stabilizes our accounting practice. In earlier 
years, so many changes crept in that it was 
Now be- 
cause the worth of the process depends upo1 


very difficult to make comparisons. 


the making of such comparisons, we hesitate 
a long while 
method. Our miscellaneous 
growing constantly 


before making a change in 
totals, 
because we are 
able to classify more items under exact head 


ings. 


too, are 
smaller 


(3). It 
of unnecessary 


saves uS a great deal in 


donations. At 


the way 
the beginning 


of the year we decide how much an institu- 
tion like ours should give away to various 
charities and other causes. Then, when we 


are asked for some donation other than those 
for which we 
answer, 


have made provision, we can 
without giving offense: “No provi 
in our budget for that. It is 
impossible for us to contribute at this time 

(4) 


member of 


sion was made 


It establishes a quota and Keeps ever) 


the organization on his toes to 


make the goal his department has set to 
work toward. 

(5) It makes each department stand on 
its own feet. In any business there is the 


possibility that the profitable departments 
may be carrying the weak departments with 
out the actual knowledge of the management. 
A well-controlled 
the points of 
where they 
they may 


budget directs attention to 


weakness and, by 


showing 


are, suggests methods by 


which 
be eliminated. 


(6) It secures the cooperation of all ex 
ecutives in an effort to eliminate unneces 
sary expense. Executives take a hand in 


fixing budget figures and so they want theil 

departments to come as close to the estimate 
as possible. 

ae de be 

Colonel Walter C. Cole 

the executive vice-president 


elected 
director 


has been 


and a 


of the Metropolitan Trust Company, Detroit. 























NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vau'ts for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 
YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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Current offerings 


for current needs 


N our monthly Investment Lists 
you will find a broad selection 
of diversified issues many of which 
are particularly suited to bank in- 
vestment. Each has been carefully 
investigated by us and carries our 
recommendation as a good invest- 
ment in its class. 

These lists are consulted regu- 
larly by thousands of banks in 
country towns and large centers. 
We will gladly mail you these offer- 
ings each month if you want them. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


SHORT TERM NOTES . ACCEPTANCES 














TRUST COMPANY RECORDS JUSTIFY DEMAND 
FOR REPEAL OF INEQUITABLE TAX 
ON REVOCABLE TRUSTS 


Further Citation of Actual Cases Which Show That Such Trusts are 
Created and Administered for Worthy Purposes Instead of 
Tax Avoidance 


(Exhibit No. 2) 


(Eprror’s Note: Jn the 


jugust issue of TRust COMPANIES there appeared the first 


installment of a series of exhibits presenting actual experience and illustrative cases taken 
from the records of trust companies which demonstrate the purposes for which revocable 


voluntary or living trusts are created. 
companies. 


The following sets forth further advices from trust 
This information is assembled to sustain the contention of trust companies for 


repeal of paragraphs g and h of Section 219 of the Federal Revenue Act, which imposes 


upon the grantor of revocable trusts the 


tar 


on income from such trusts. The avowed 


purpose of such tar is to discourage the employment of revocable trusts as a means of 
avoiding tares, whereas actual experience proves that this vehicle is used with laudable 
intent to conserve estates in behalf of natwral dependents and even more often for support 


of charitable, educational and philanthropic work. 


Fiduciary experience furthermore 
1 I ] 


proves that the power of revocation is rarely exercised and that the punitive tar has 
not discouraged the creation of such instruments, thereby disproving the suspicion of tar 


avoidance. ) 


FROM THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Assistant Trust Officer Warren McGinnis 
states that it is the experience of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, which is the 
first institution of the kind organized in 
Missouri, that most of the revocable trusts 
are not created with any purpose to evade 
the payment of any kind of taxes, but are 
generally created for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for the proper maintenance 
and support of the members of one’s family 
or relatives and in to provide 
for charitable gifts Mr. 


some 
and 


cases 


donations. 


McGinnis says: 
“We have examined a number of our rev- 


trusts and will take a few of them 
as typical examples of trusts of this charac- 
ver. 

"an. “A” @ 
create a 


ocable 


wealthy widow, desires to 
trust for the use and benefit of 
herself during her life and for the benefit 
of her daughters and their children after 
her death. . The prime purpose in creating 
this trust was to place her estate in the 
hands of a competent institution for the 
purpose of managing and conserving her es- 
tate during her lifetime so that she would 
be relieved of the burdens and inci- 
dent to the management of such an estate. 


cares 


In this instance it will be noticed, however, 
that she the income unto herself 
for life, therefore she would be required to 
pay the income tax on this income regard- 
less of whether or not she had the right to 
revoke the trust instrument. This we find 
to be true in many cases, that where the 
donors have reserved the right to revoke 
the trusts they have also reserved the in- 
come unto themselves for life. Where this 
is true the provision of the tax law referred 
to is no serious detriment for the reason 
that the income is taxable against the do- 
nors in any event. 


reserves 


“Another example: Mrs. ‘B, a wealthy 
woman, creates a trust out of her own for- 
tune and provides that the income shall be 
payable unto herself for life. At her death, 
a certain portion of the trust estate is set 
aside in trust for the use and benefit of her 
husband and the residue of the trust es- 
tate is distributed among certain charities 
and relatives. Her main desire in the 
ation of this trust was to retain the 
ices of a responsible institution in the con- 
trol and management of her affairs and her 
property, and to be relieved of the burdens 
incident thereto, and to avoid the dangers 
and incurred in the administration 
of large fortunes due to inexperience. 


cre- 
serv- 


risks 
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“Many persons in creating these trusts 
place into them the bulk or substantial por- 
tions of their estates and they wish to re- 
serve the right to revoke the trust instru- 
ments as a protection against the various 
contingencies of the future. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to wealthy men who 
do not wish td relinquish the control of their 
estates entirely, and they should be 
mitted to incorporate this wise provision 
(the right to revoke the trust) in their trust 
instruments without being penalized by the 
imposition of the income tax upon the in- 
come arising from the trust where they do 
not actually receive such income, but where 
if is applied for the use and benefit of mem- 
bers of their families, relatives or for chari- 
table uses and purposes. 

“Finally, it 
very 


per- 


has been our experience that 
revocable trusts are actually re- 
voked unless it be for the purpose of creat- 
ing a trust to provide 
circumstances and 


few 


new for certain 


changes in conditions 


which have affected the donor. 
“In conclusion, it seems to us that the 
taxing statute referred to is but of little 


consequence in a great number of revocable 
trusts where the donors actually receive the 
income during their respective lives, for in 
such cases the income would be taxed against 
the donors in any event 
ceive the income from the trust estates. On 
the where the donors do not 
receive the income from the trust estate they 
should have the right to incorporate into 
their trust instruments the power of revoca- 


because they re- 


other hand, 


tion without being subjected to the penalty 
of the taxing statute by the imposition of 


the tax upon the donors where they do not 


receive the income.” 


FROM UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
DETROIT 


Vice-president Joel H. Prescott gives sum- 
maries of seven which 


typical of company 


revocable trusts, 


the experience of that 


are 


in administering such trusts: 

“Trust erecuted January 21, 1919. Depos- 
its securities aggregating $50,000. Trust 
was created for benefit of settlor’s spend- 
thrift son. Trustee to collect income and 


pay it semi-annually to the guardian of the 
settlor’s son during the son’s life or so long 
as he has a guardian. When son is released 
from guardianship payment to be made to 
son. At his wife and children 
are to receive the principal in such propor- 
tion as they would receive 
the son’s estate had he died 
share of each 


son’s death, 


securities from 
intestate. The 
of the son’s children is to be 
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held in 


is 25 


the 


ace, 


trust by 
years of 


child shall 


trustee 
during 
the 


the child 
time the 


son dies 


until 
which 


receive income. If 


leaving a wife and no children, wife is to 
have the income for life unless she remar 
ries, in which event, she gets one-fifth of 


principal and the son's legal heirs the resi 


due. Income is not to be assigned, encum 
bered or in any manner anticipated. Set 
tlor, during his life, and trustee after set 


tlor’s death, may sell securities and reinvest 
funds in bonds of counties or municipalities 
Trust still in effect 

“Trust exrcecuted 


$500,000 in 


June 24, 


securities. 


1907. Deposits 
Trustee has author 
ity to sell or exchange securities and invest 
and reinvest trust fund. 
(1) During life of 
shall receive 


(2) Settlor’s 


settlor’s brother he 
$50 per month. 


wife to receive three-fifths of 


balance of net income unless she re 
marries after settlor’s death then 
four-tenths of income. 

(3) Settlor’s two daughter one-fifth each 
of net income 

(4) So long as either of daughters lives 
with mother during their minority, 
mother shall receive $100 per month 
out of share of child. 

(5) Wife may dispose of the principal of 
the share to which. she is entitled at 
her death by will. If she fails to do 


so, it shall continue in 


two daughters. 


trust for the 


(6) Upon death of either child, principal 


is to be distributed to her issue by 
right of representation. If no issue, 
to be added to trust fund for benefit 
of wife and surviving child. If wife 
is dead, all to be held in trust for 


surviving daughter. 


(7) If both daughters predecease wife all 
of principal to be turned over to wife 
and trust to terminate. 

“Settlor reserved right to revoke trust up 

to one day before his death. He died in 1907 


without revoking trust. 


“Trust erecuted May 12, 1913. Settlor de 
posits $10,000 with the trustee to be in 
vested by it and the net income therefrom 


to be paid in 
settlor’s aunt 
pledged or Upon death of the 
aunt delivered to settlor, 
or his legal representatives. 

“Trust VWarceh 15, 


monthly installments to 


Income not to be 


the 
assigned, 
anticipated. 
securities to be 
erecuted 


1924 


Settlors 


were owners of a farm which was sold on a 
land contract which was subject to a mort 
gage. The mortgage was foreclosed. The 


trustee is to ad 
mortgage 


$31,000 to 
foreclosure 


ance 


the 
security 


redeem 


from and as 
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title to the farm together with an 
of the land contract for its pur- 

Settlors agree to attempt to sell 
acreage and if they cannot do _ so 
within four months the trustee may do so. 
Eighty per cent of the collections under the 
contract shall be applied to pay the 
due the trustee. After indebt- 
edness is paid, income shall be placed in a 
special account subject to settlors’ order. 
if lL. Hi. trust is to ter- 
minate and proceeds shall be paid to L. G. 
If L. G. predeceased L. H. she shall be paid 
the net income for life and upon her death, 
settlor’s two shall one-half of 
the principal each upon reaching the age of 
30 vears. If sons should die 
vears old the share of the 
son shall be paid to his children. If de 
leaves a widow but no 
his share to widow 

heirs-at-law. If 
neither widow or children his share to go to 
settlor’s 


takes 
assignment 
chase. 


other 


and 
indebtedness 


predeceases L. G. 


sons receive 


before becom- 


ing 350 deceased 
ceased son children 
one-half of 


to settlor’s 


and one-half 


son leaves 
direct, 
effect. 


settlors 
still in 
Vay 6, 1925 
$10,000, 


heirs-at-law unless 


therwise by will. Trust 
Trust 


securities aggregating 


erecuted Deposits 
Trustee to 
llect the income therefrom and accumulate 
Settlor during his life 
sell 


trustee 


einvest it. 
istee after 
ties in either of 


and 
securi 
shal 


used 


settlor’s death may 


which events 

Income is to be 
for the education of settlor’s children 
no amounts are to be paid the settlor 

thout his certificate that it shall be 
that Not than 


any one year 


reinvest the proceeds. 


used 
$1,500 
paid out in Trust 
irrevocable for 10 years except that 
revoke it if 


purpose, more 


istee may it is sure the pur 
longer 
settlor 
paid one 


wife, or 


vse has been accomplished or is no 
necessary. At 


may 


end of ten vears 
Securities then to be 
settler one-half to his 
if either be then all to 
then to the estate of the set- 
tlor. Trust still in effect. 

“Trust 
bonds 


I'¢ voke. 
half to and 
dead, survivor. If 


both are dead 


1900. De- 


Trustee 


executed December 31, 
aggregating $50,000. 
to collect income and 
curities and reinvest 


paid as follows: 


posits 
has sell se- 


funds. 


power to 
Income to be 


(1) To be paid semi-annually to settlor’s 
daughter during life and at her 
death to her When such 
reach to take the principal 
in equal shares. 

If settlor’s 


her 
issue. issue 


age of 21 


daughter dies without is- 
sue, or if her issue all die 
reaching 21 years, then trust property 
to be transferred to settlor, if 
If he is property to be 


living. 


dead, trans- 


before 
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ferred to two of settlor’s other chil- 
dren in equal shares and if either of 
them be dead leaving issue, that share 
shall be held in trust until all such 
issue become 21 years of age, when 
the principal shall be distributed to 
them. If either of the other children 
shall be dead without issue, the sur- 
vivor shall take all. If neither of the 
other children are living then the trust 
property shall become part of settlor’s 
estate. 

“Trust 1925. Set- 
tlors’ deed to trustee large apartment house, 
with the land upon which it is situated. 
They also assign a the building 
expiring February, 1931, and execute a 
power of attorney constituting the trustee 
their attorney-in-fact to execute all 
contracts, ete. Upon the expiration of the 
lease, the trustee is to sell the property and 
invest in securities at its discretion except 
the following: 

(1) To pay to settlors the sum of $50,000. 

(2) To pay $20,000. 

(3) To pay to 

(4) To divide 

grandchildren. 

(5) To pay 

charities. 
The net 
tlors. On 


executed December 10. 


lease on 


deeds, 


to settlors’ son 


settlors’ daughter $20,000. 


$20,000 between settlors’ 


$10,000 each, to five named 
income from the remainder to set- 
March 31, 1926, to make the fol 
lowing payments out of the principal: 
(1) To settlors’ son $25,000. 
(2) To settlors’ 
(3) To divide among 
dren $25,000. 
“The 
in trust, 
until the 
the 


five named 


daughter $25,000. 


settlors’ grandchil- 
balance of the principal to remain 
the net income to be paid to 
last day of 
trustee’ shall 
charities 


set- 
1941, 
each to 


tlors, February, 
pay $5,000 
divide the 
into three equal portions, paying one portion 
to settlors’ one portion to 

daughter, and dividing portion 
settlors’ grandchildren. 

“If both of the settlors shall die 
the termination of the trust, the income 
shall be paid one-third each to settlors’ son 
and daughter, and one-third shall be divided 
among grandchildren, the 
them, or in default of issue the 
share of the surviving beneficiaries shall be 
increased proportionately. 

“If any of the beneficiaries 
prior to the distributions of the 
his issue take and in default 
the the surviving 


when 
and residue 
son, settlors’ 
one among 


before 


settlors’ or to 


issue of 


should die 
principal, 
shall of issue, 


shares of beneficiaries 


shall be increased in proportion. 


“The share of the principal of minor 


beneficiary to be held in trust 


any 
until he be- 


comes of age.” 
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FROM THE BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


Assistant Secretary Charles B. Royce ad- 
vises that the following information was 
based upon a research of trust department 
records covering a period of about two and 
a half years: 

“We may summarize the results of our 
research, by saying most decidedly that the 
question of tax avoidance has evidently not 
entered into the purpose of any trust placed 
with us since January 1, 1924. To put the 
matter in a more definite way we will say 
that over 75 per cent of trust agreements 
have been of the usual and ordinary kind 
with income payable to the maker and quite 
evidently arranged for the relief of handling 
personal and financial affairs, with of course 
testamentary arrangements, providing the 
trusts were not revoked. 

“Fifteen per cent were instituted for the 
purpose of giving the benefit of income to 
someone other than the creator, but de- 
cidedly not for the purpose of evading taxes, 
and less than 8 per cent of any of those 
we have written have been irrevocable and 
the income of most of them going to minor 
children. 

“It is, therefore, quite evident that the 
customers of our trust department have not 
considered the question of taxes when cre- 
ating trusts with the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany.” 


FROM THE MARYLAND TRUST 
COMPANY, BALTIMORE 


Vice-president and Trust Officer Robertson 
Griswold advises that there has never been 
a revocable trust created with the Maryland 
Trust Company where the main thought was 
the cutting down of income tax liability and 
that the company has never in its experience 
had a revocable trust where the power to 
revoke was exercised. He writes: 

“T am giving you the following examples 
of revocable trusts which we are now ad- 
ministering, and which I have taken at ran- 
dom from our files: 

“(1) A director of this company, created 
a revocable trust in favor of a relative who 
is an invalid and unable to support herself, 
and who has had to go to California to live. 

“(2) A prominent doctor in this city has 
created a trust in favor of a cousin of his, 


who is working for her living as a secretary 


at one of the big colleges in the East, the 
income from the trust being supplementary 
to her very meager salary from the college. 

“(3) Another director of this 
has created a trust for his aged 
one of whom is infirm and the 


company 
parents, 
other en- 
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tirely incapable of 
of old age. 

“(4) A widow in this city has created a 
trust for her spendthrift son, who, prior to 
the creation of the trust, had been a sever: 
drain upon her capital resources, but who 
was given to understand at the time of the 
creation of the trust that the income from 
said trust would be the limit of his mother's 
future bounty to him during her lifetime. 
Since the creation of the trust, the son has 
moved to another city, has made a fresh 
start, and is now meeting with success.” 


self-support on account 


FROM THE FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

President Edmund P. Rogers advises that 
his company administers a number of re\ 
ocable trusts, none of which were estab 
lished for the purpose of evading inherit 
ance and income taxes. He states further: 

“As far as I know, none of these trusts 
were created for that purpose, and although 
inquiries have been made from time to time, 
we have discouraged anyone from trying to 
evade these taxes. Briefly, I might say 
that in revocable trusts have 
been established to conserve the maker's es 
tate, and to lessen the temptation of selling 
the principal. Others have been formed to 
obtain relief in making investments, and in 
two cases, in addition to this, the parties 
wished to be assured of an income to them 
selves and their children in the 
any business failure on the part of 
husbands, 

“Several other 
in which it most 
maker of a revocable trust 
on the income. I know of a case, where the 
father established a revocable trust for 
one of his sons in an amount equal to sums 
given to his other Realizing that this 
son would probably spend the principal, the 
father felt that it would be wise to give 
him an income equal to the other children’s 
shares, but he made the trust revocable in 
order that he could hold a club over this 
child to show him that this sum might be 
withdrawn in case he misbehaved. However, 
as long as the son carried out his father’s 
wishes, it only fair that the latter 
should not be taxed on the income during the 
lire of the trust.” 


several 


Cases, 


case ot 


their 


might be mentioned 
unfair that the 
should be taxed 


cases 


seems 


has 


SOnS, 


seems 


(Editor’s Note: Further illustrative exam- 
ples and information as to actual experience 
in creation and administration of revocable 
trusts obtained from other leading trust com- 
panies, will appear in the October issue of 


TRUST COMPANIES.) 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—No. VI 
SOAP MANUFACTURE—A PREMIER OHIO INDUSTRY 


Packing a popular household brand in the plant of a 
leading Ohio soap manufacturer (From a photograph ) 


Soaps famous in homes throughout the country, and soaps enor 
mously used by laundries, hotels, railroads, office buildings, factories 
and institutions, are made in Ohio in infinite variety. Ohio ranks 
second among the States in production of soft soap and fourth in 
production of hard soap, and employs more than one-sixth of all 
the wage-earners working in soap factories in the United States 


Concentrated in the districts of Ohio served by Columbia System, 
including Cincinnati, Dayton and adjacent territory, are a score of 
manufacturers producing soap for every purpose, from the daintily 
scented cake for my lady's toilet to that which cleanses the garage 
mechanic's greasy hands and garments—flakes, chips. powder. paste 
—soft soap, liquid soap in barrels—abrasive and non-abrasive 
soaps, cleansing and polishing preparations. In this region, the 
center of the industry, more soap is manufactured than in four lead- 
ing soap making cities in the country combined. 


In the manufacture of soap, as in numerous other substantial tndus- 
tries, the territory served by Columbia System has established itself 
as a dominant center of production, with markets throughout the 
country. In supplying light, heat and power to the soap manu- 
facturers, Columbia System renders a fundamental service in the pro- 
duction of-an article used everywhere, every day. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 
these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense. investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the 61 BROADWAY 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of June 30, 1926 


e 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $73,117,148.00 


United States Securities. . . 23,648,128.83 

Loans, Discounts & Investments. 271,367,050.18 

Banking Houses batyiin 9,970,150.58 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 

18,786,888.93 

955,460.06 

Total $397,844,826.58 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $20,000 000.00 
Surplus & Profits 24,120,935.74 $44,120,935.74 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Unearned 
Discount 2,346,319.48 
Reserved for Dividend Payable July 1, 1926. . 800,000.00 
Deposits 305 349,079.68 
Acceptances Executed ; 20,106 ,328.66 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold....... 24,015,709.88 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,106,453.14 
Total $397,844,826.58 


—“* (238 T 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 ss ‘3 1926 
Main Orrice:67 Mik Sr. 


Foreign Branches European Representative 
Buenos Aires AND HAVANA 24, Orv Broap Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 











SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MC FADDEN BILL 
AND BANK FAILURES 


TOO MANY NEW BANKS WITH INADEQUATE CAPITALIZATION 
HON. GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Police Commissioner of the City of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: In yielding the president's gavel at the recent annual meeting of the 
Vational Association of Supervisors of State Banks, Mr. McLaughlin, who gave up the 
post of Superintendent of Banks of New York last January to become Police Commissioner 
01 New York City, expressed his views very frankly regarding the prime causes for fre- 
quency of bank failures and phases of the McFadden bill as affecting charter rights of 
state banking institutions. ) 


OR a little while after the National raised and made by the State 
Association of Supervisors of State  pervisors. 
Banks had its meeting in St. Paul, 
and while I remained as Superintendent of a - : d 
: : - gee “Beis While I have left the banking field, tem- 
Banks of the State of New York, I had : ; 
‘ a ; porarily I hope, I have nevertheless kept in 
some little to do with the famous measure s c 
x eee _. touch with things, and as a result, I have 
known as the MeFadden Bill. All I can say : p . 
noticed what has been going on in one or 
more of the southern states so far as bank- 


Banking Su- 


Prime Cause of Bank Failures 


so far as my participation is concerned is 
that we did not change our position. We : . 
; k Se P ing troubles are concerned. If I were asked 
believed in the beginning that we were right. 
é . . to state the cause and the cure, I would go 
We were able to stand up in public and ; 
: : ° back to the very thing that we have em- 
debate our side of the question, and I be- 


phasized year after year at our meetings 
and which I consider the most important 
part of banking supervision. 


lieve we all have the same opinion today 
that we had some three or four years ago 
when the Bill was first introduced into oe “ ; : ; 

+ ea The Bank Examiner gives practically all 
of his attention to the proper appraisment 
of assets and the computation of liabilities, 
and we rely upon the banks themselves to 
provide the proper system of internal check, 
so that the Bank Examiner and Bank Su- 
pervisor is relieved of auditing duties. Any 
bank of proper size ought to have a proper 
system of internal check, and the Bank Ex- 
aminer should not find it necessary to make 
any detailed examination of the liabilities 


Just before I left the position of Super- 
intendent of Banks, I had the very happy 
privilege of having luncheon with the Govy- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank and Mr. 
Jay, the Federal Reserve Agent, and several 
other notable people that they had visiting 
there. At that conference we did touch on 
the McFadden Bill. It seemed to me as 
though some other people had changed 
their position on that Bill, and better under- 
stood the attitude of the State Supervisors, er ee en a eee 
which can be summed up in a very few 
words, namely, “We are not concerned with 
what powers Congress gives to national 


“Somebody asked the Mayor of New 
York City as to why he selected a bank 
supervisor for the job of Police Com 
banks; they may make them as broad as missioner. I have told this story sev- 
they see fit, broader than the powers en- eral times before. He was very hard 
joyed by any state banking institutions, pressed for an answer to that question, 
but nothing in the way of Federal legisla because appar nily there oo eee logic = 

y appointing a bank supervisor a police- 
man. His answer was ‘he thought that 
anybody that could watch a banker 
ought to be able to catch a thief? And 
that is the reason he selected a Bank 
Superintendent for the job.” 
ing institutions.’ That is in my opinion Police Commissioner McLaughlin. 
the fundamental principle of the objections 


tion should be passed that impairs the 
charter or statutory rights of state insti- 
tutions; that such legislation as that is an 
infringement upon the rights of the states, 
and it should be resisted by all state bank- 
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and the various other assets and liability 
accounts that make up the balance sheet of 
a bank. 

The most important part of bank super- 
vision is at the present time and always 
has been “bank organization” and there is 
nothing in the way of bank supervision that 
requires more expert examination than bank 
organization. If I were to say what the 
cause was in Georgia, without any informa- 
tion beyond what I am able to gather from 
the newspapers without hesitation, I would 
say that it relates to the bank organization. 


Too Many New Banks Organized 


There are entirely too many banks being 
organized at the present time throughout 
the country. The Superintendent of Banks 
of New York State has been regarded, in 
the language of the day, as a hard-boiled 
egg when it comes to authorizing new banks. 
I am firmly convinced that the best thing 
that a State Supervisor can do for himself 
and for the department that he represents, 
and the way for him to add prestige to the 
institutions that he supervises, is to 
strengthen the banking system through 
giving to “new bank organizations’ the 
strictest kind of supervision and make sure 
not to authorize any new banking organiza- 
tion unless he is satisfied that it will serve 
public advantage and convenience. 

Considered with this, he should inquire 
very carefully into the standing of the di- 
rectors of the proposed institution, and the 
consideration which should be given most 
weight is “are the directors qualified and 
will the institution be managed by trained 
banking men?’ When these two questions 
are answered in the affirmative, then it is 
time to turn to the question of adequate 
capital and surplus. 


Adequate Capitalization 


Adequate capital and surplus is an all- 
important consideration, but I have known 
of many good institutions that had below 
what was considered proper ratio of capital 
and surplus as compared to deposits, but, 
because of their excellent management and 
supervision, provide adequate protection to 
their depositors. This chain banking that 
we hear of is nothing new. We had a taste 
of it in New York State back in the years 
1907 and 1908 and it resulted in disaster to 
those who were unfortunate enough to be 
affiliated with the chain banking institutions 
as either a depositor, stockholder or direc- 
tor. 
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The individual known as the stock pro- 
moter during the last five or six years 
seems to have crept into bank organiza- 
tion. He was unheard of in bank organiza- 
tion in New York State until about three or 
four years ago. Apparently there are in- 
dividuals around or groups of individuals 
whose whole career has been spent in stock 
promotion schemes that are seeking to or- 
ganize banks, not with the idea of having 
them operated for the benefit of the com 
munity in which they are organized, but for 
the sole purpose apparently of disposing of 
the stock to some other bank at a profit. 

The aggregate resources of state banking 
institutions at the present time is 39 bil- 
lions. The first statement prepared by Mr. 
Sims in 1918S was 22 billions, an increase 
of 17 billions. The National Banks in 1918 
showed aggregate resources of 18 billions 
and now show 24 billions. Both classes of 
institutions show remarkable progress in 
the development of ‘resources. 

I do not cite the figures for the purpose 
of comparison, but merely to emphasize what 
I have said about proper supervision in 
bank organization. State and National 
banks are growing rapidly and big enough, 
and, speaking for New York State, I know 
there are practically very few localities un- 
served with banking facilities at the present 
time. So that the best thing we can do for 
the banks which we supervise is to exer- 
cise care in the way of new organizations, 
and in that way we will preserve and 
strengthen the banking system. 


LAUREATE OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
FOLD 

Walter S. Greenough, of the Fletcher Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Indianapolis, not 
only lays claim to being a direct descendant 
of Adam and Dan Webster, but also the 
crown of trust company laureate. He is the 
author of “Jethro the biggest liar 
in seven states, and by way of logical se- 
quence, has just published a book of poems, 
entitled “Three Skallywags,” interpreting in 
rhyme the adventures of those lovable 
Hoosiers, Johnny Lye and Harrison. 


Boggs.” 
»OLSS, 


A charter granted recently for the 
American Trust Company, of Bloomfield, 
Ind., to take over the assets of the Farmers 
Trust Company of that city. 


was 


The Ironbound Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., expects soon to occupy enlarged and 
remodeled quarters at the Junction of Ferry 
and Market Streets. 











THE OPERATION OF STOCK TRANSFER AND DIVIDEND 
DISBURSING DEPARTMENTS 


ALBERT E. BATES 
Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


NE of my first official acts, as the head problem and gathered a fund of practical 

of the Equitable’s Transfer Depart- knowledge as my study of the work pro- 

ment, Was to interview in person the’ gressed. This information was later applied 
president or one of the senior officers of in promoting greater efficiency and service 
each company or corporation for which we in the department. In the course of my in- 
were then acting as transfer or dividend dis- terviews, I was able to establish friendly 
bursing agent. relations with many of the bank’s customers 
I learned many useful things during these and I believe I succeeded in making many of 
chats with our customers, I found that our them feel that the Equitable was taking 
service in some instances could be improved. a real interest in their business problems. 
materially by simple changes in our own It helped to dispel the feeling that their stock 
methods of handling the work. I treated transfers and dividend disbursements were 
each customer’s business as an individual being handled in a purely mechanical way by 


MNBERWOOD & UNDERWOOR 


PorTION OF TRANSFER DEPARTMENT WHERE CERTIFICATES ARE ISSUED 
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a cold, impersonal corporation and it gave 
them a better insight into the many safe- 
guards employed against errors. 

It was easy in those days for me to visit 
an official of each firm in person, but now 
with many hundreds of accounts to look 
after, it is impossible to cover the entire 
ground, although the original policy of per- 
sonal contact has been adbered to in so far 
as it is possible. 

Installing a Reliable System 

After I had spent several weeks studying 
the customer’s point of view, I turned my 
attention to the inside workings of the de- 
partment. I wanted to install a system that 
would not only take care of our ordinary 
daily routine in a smooth and efficient man- 
ner, but would also be sufficiently elastic to 
handle a large volume of work, if we were 
called upon to undertake a big job in a 
rush. For several weeks we experimented 
with various systems and from them evolved 
our present mode of handling the work. 

That the formula adopted has been suc- 
cessful is proven by the fact that we are 
now able to do more and better work than 
ever before in the history of the department. 
We handle the work of corporations having 
stockholders running in number from a dozen 
to over 65,000, and we do it quickly and 
accurately. 

The Equitable’s Transfer Department has 
issued and delivered in effecting exchanges 
and consolidations as many as 100,000 stock 


certificates to effect a single consolidation. 


In 1922, when many companies were declar- 
ing stock dividends our Transfer Department 
was called upon to pay stock dividends for 
more than twenty-five corporations within a 


period of six weeks. This, of course, trebled 
the regular work of the department as it 
caused the stock of each company involved 
to become exceedingly active. 


20,000 Certificates Issued Within 24 Hours 

At this time, a company for which we are 
acting as agent declared a stock dividend of 
record one day, payable the next day. An 
executive of the New York Stock Exchange 
told the vice-president of this corporation 
that he believed it an utter impossibility to 
pay this stock dividend the day after the 
record day, and stated that it would be dif- 
ficult to find a transfer agent in New York 
who could issue the stock and distribute the 
dividend in less than a week. 

The secretary of the corporation later 
called me on the long distance telephone and 
asked if it would be possible to pay the stock 
dividend within 24 hours. I replied that if 
it were of great importance to the company 
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to have this dividend issued within such a 
short period of time that we could do it, 
although it would be necessary for us to 
charge an extra fee. We got the word to 
go ahead with the job. The dividend was 
of record as of Friday night. And the Equit- 
able’s Transfer Department completed the 
payment of the dividend before 12 o’clock 
Saturday night. Twenty thousand certifi- 
cates were issued and in the registered mail 
by midnight. 


Contributing Factors 

Loyalty and willingness in an organization 
are immensely important and I believe that 
the esprit de corps of the Equitable’s Trans- 
fer Department has been in a large measure 
responsible for its remarkable growth. 

Of course, there have been many contribut- 
ing factors upon which the development of 
the department has been contingent. I might 
point to the expansion and growth of big 
business concerns, then there is the gradual 
acceptance of the fact that work of this char- 
acter can be accomplished more economical- 
ly, more accurately and with greater safety 
by a trust company than by the individual 
company. I have never underestimated the 
extremely valuable word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing of the satisfied customer who sends to our 
doors other customers—then there is the close 
personal contact which I have maintained 
with both brokers and lawyers representing 
corporations, These personal contacts have 
resulted in a large volume of new business. 
But above all these business building factors 
I place quality of service. The service which 
the Equitable has given its Transfer Depart- 
ment patrons has always been above par. 


Disbursing Dividends 

In disbursing dividends, our transfer de- 
partment is called upon to issue an espe- 
cially large volume of checks in the last ten 
days of the quarter months, in addition to 
the steady volume maintained at other 
times. Few people know or are concerned 
with the many operations which safeguard 
the drawing and mailing of each dividend 
check. A glance at the following tabulation 
of separate and distinct operations involving 
each check indicates the care exercised in 
eliminating errors: 

1. All transfers made before the close of 
the record day must be 
posted in the ledgers. 

The ledgers must be proved. 

Stencils are prepared for all new ac- 
counts, and old accounts’ stencils 
eliminated. 

Lists of and addresses 
be prepared from the stencils. 


business on 


are 


names must 
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Amounts of holdings entered on the 
lists from ledgers. 

Lists must be 
ledgers. 

Lists must be figured as to amount of 
dividend. 

Proof must be taken from the lists as 
to the amounts to be disbursed. 
Names and addresses must be 
cilled on the checks. 

Amounts payable written in on the 
checks. 

Checks must be compared against the 
dividend lists. 
Proof of the 
checks taken. 
Checks signed with two signatures, 
Checks which are in sheets of five cut 
into single checks. 

Checks inserted in the envelopes. 
Envelopes sealed, stamped and mailed. 


compared with the 


sten- 


total amount of the 


Not only is the task of paying dividends a 
hazardous one when attempted by a clerical 
force ordinarily occupied with other duties, 
but there are other important conditions con- 
cerning stock transfer which demand a great 
deal of time and study. 


Stock Transfers Have 48 Masters 

Stock transfers have forty-eight masters, 
in other words, there are forty-eight states, 
each with its own laws governing the trans- 
fer of stock. A state may change its transfer 
laws at any time, and unless this legal phase 
of the followed and ac- 
curately a company faces the possibility of 
costly error. For example—a_ corporation 
was held liable for transferring stock in the 
name of a minor without 
of the authority of 
result of this unfortunate 
a great deal of costly and time-consuming 
litigation, loss of prestige and the loss of a 
customer whose yearly netted the 
company each year several times the annual 
expense of transfer service. 

A transfer department which is absolutely 
dependable is the result of 
highly developed system and 
plus years of experience. The corporation 
which lacks experience in this type of work 
and must depend upon the 
clerks who are ordinarily engaged in other 
duties to attend to this burdensome periodic 
job, not only disrupts the regular routine, 
but lays itself open to costly errors. 

In placing stock transfers or dividend dis- 
bursements in the hands of a trust company, 
a corporation is in effect employing, just for 
the period necessary, a highly organized cleri- 
cal force trained in the work and operating 


business is closely 


evidence 
The net 
transaction 


securing 
the guardian. 
was 


business 


specialization, 
organization 


service of its 
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ALBERT E. BATES 


Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company, New 


York 


by a carefully devised system, which effectu- 
ally eliminates errors. 

There are something over thirty-five differ- 
ent operations necessary to effect a proper 
transfer of stock on the books of a corpora- 
tion. An error or slip in connection with any 
one of these means at least trouble and may 
mean serious loss to the corporation. It is 
therefore extremely important to corpora- 
tions that the transfers of stock of their 
company be handled by men thoroughly ex- 
perienced and who are specialists in the busi- 
ness, 


Thomas A. Green, and di- 
rector of the Eastern Bank & Trust Company, 
New Bern, N. C. 
eightieth birthday. 

Grand Rapids Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has opened its handsome new 
building. 

Stockholders of the Citizens National Bank 
and the Kokomo Trust Company of Kokomo, 
Ind., have received the details of a proposed 
merger of these two institutions. 


vice-president 


recently celebrated his 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 


proximatin 


$70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 


this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 





COL. HENRY HERMAN HARJES 


The death of Col. Henry Herman Harjes, 
head of the Paris banking firm of Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., who was accidentally killed 
at Deauville by being thrown from his polo 
pony, is mourned in American as well as 
European financial circles. Although an 
American, Mr. Harjes was born in Paris 
where his father was manager of the Paris 
office of Morgan & Drexel which was estab- 
lished in 1868. The firm subsequently became 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., with Mr. Henry H. 
Harjes as head. It is through this house 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. conducted most of 
their important European financial trans- 
actions and it was an important factor in 
facilitating financial and loan commitments 
during the World War. 

During the last war Col. Harjes 
as chief liaison officer with the 
Expeditionary forces until 1919, 
wounded in action in 1918. Mr. 
given the Croix de Guerre and also received 
the Distinguished Service Medal from the 
United States and other decorations from 
other Allied countries. 


served 
American 
and be was 
Harjes was 


Morton Boyd has been 
dent of the United States 
Louisville, Ky., 


elected vice-presi- 
Trust Company of 
in charge of investments. 


Capital paid up $500,000 


NEW CRITICAL SENSE IN BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Commenting on the ability of industry and 
business to maintain the present high speed, 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee says in its current survey: 

“No certain guarantee exists that 
facturing equipment will not be built 
excess of the purchasing power of the coun- 
try, however much demand may be stimulat- 
ed by price and credit inducements. In fact, 
there are a number of industries now which 
are equipped to produce considerably more 
than they can sell. Likewise there is no 
assurance that business men will not indulge 
in excessive forward buying or let their 
overhead mount up or become careless about 
their credits. Excess of optimism, the feel- 
ing that all must be well because it has been 
well, results in just such laxness. The great- 
est factor of stability in the years since the 
deflation of 1921 has been the sharp critical 
sense developed as a result of that experi- 
ence. Whenever business ceases to be criti- 
eal of itself, it begins to lay up trouble.” 





manu- 
up in 


T. P. Priddle, Jr., former deputy banking 
commissioner of Texas, has been elected ac- 
tive vice-president of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Houston. 
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At the Great Ports of the World— 
At the Railway Stations of Foreign Cities 


Where assistance is needed most— 
The troubled traveler will always find— 


The Helpful Hand of a Great Service 


It is doubtful if there is another personality in all the world, so well 
known to travelers, so welcome to travelers in trouble, as these 
uniformed men of the American Express Company. Their fame 
is international. Familiar with the details of foreign customs, 
of dominating influence everywhere, their presence Is a guar- 
antee of intelligent, courteous assistance—endless in its variety, 
constant and efficient—wherever and whenever assistance Is 
needed. 


Banks everywhere, appreciating the value of this Service, assure 
it to their traveling patrons to the fullest extent when they sell 
them American Express Travelers Cheques. The protection 
which these Cheques give the traveler against the loss or theft 
of his funds—and that they are spendable and acceptable 
everywhere—are well established facts. Safe Money plus 
Timely Service are assured through 


AMERICAN ExPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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HE same service which has made this Trust Com- 
pany one of the largest Commercial Banks in Central 
New York is at your disposal. We invite your patronage. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 


Seneca Square 


Utica, N. Y. 














THE LIVING TRUST IN ACTION 


B. S. WOODWORTH 


Assistant Secretary Minneapolis Trust Company, Minneapolis Minn. 


“To sell 


uses,” 


must sell its 
is an advertising axiom as true as it 
is ancient. Experience has demonstrated to 
bankers that the principle is as true of bank 
and trust company services as it is of the 
manufacturer’s product. People don’t buy 
chairs just because the retailer offers them 
“A complete line of household furnishings.” 
They buy because they want the comfort that 
only a good chair affords. Just so, people 
don’t start trusts just because the trust com- 
pany hangs out a sign offering “every trust 
and banking service.” Trusts are started be- 
cause trustors want the advantages resulting 
from the use of trusts. 


merchandise you 


With this principle in mind Minneapolis 
Trust Company recently prepared a series of 
six advertisements on the subject of Living 
Trusts. Our idea was to show the Living 
Trust in action—to picture its uses and the 
benefits accruing to persons employing it, 
rather than to make general statements about 
the “safe. sure way of protecting your prop- 
erty.” 

The advertisements were 
out, border, type and style of illustration 
and were run in three column—ten inches 
newspaper space. The copy for all was in 
story form, designed to show examples in 
daily existence of the value of the service. 

The first of the series explained how a 
Living Trust can be used to build up a fund 
for the education of a child, providing an 
arrangement whereby deposits may be added 
to the principal sum from time to time. The 


uniform in lay- 


second ad Living Trust as a 
means of creating an estate which should be 
independent of misfortunes, The 
third under the heading “Time at Last for 
Relaxation” set forth the value of the service 
as a time and trouble saver. Number four 
featured the gift in trust. The fifth ad 
was devoted to the increasingly popular and 


proposed the 


business 


infinitely useful arrangement for purchasing 
life insurance with the proceeds of a trust 
fund. The last of the series offered the pros- 
pective trustor a 
in action”—or 


chance to “watch his will 
more specifically, to test 
through a Living Trust the trust company’s 
method of managing property. 

In each of the six advertisements was an 
invitation to write for a copy of a master 
booklet previously prepared for distribution 
in this campaign. 

In order to make the advertisements as 
effective as possible, reprints of each were 
made and mailed 
pects a day or two before publication in the 
newspapers. On the back of each reprint ap 
peared this “This advertisement 
will appear Tuesday, April —, in Minneapolis 
newsnapers. We are mailing you this re- 
print in advance to call your snecial attention 
to our many-sided Living Trust Service, and 
to invite your inquiries as to how you can 
benefit by using it.” In this manner direct 
mail and newspaper display were effectively 
and economically linked together to the bene- 
fit and strengthening of both. 


to a selected list of pros 


message : 











STATUTORY PROTECTION AND LIMITED LIABILITY 
IN OPERATING SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENTS 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY STATUTORY PROVISION IN MARYLAND 


W. P. DUVALL 
Assistant Secretary & Treasurer, Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., of Baltimore, Md. 


(Epiror’s Note: The urgent need of statuatory protection for banks and trust com- 
panies in the conduct of safe deposit facilities and to guard against undue liability for 


loss of securities or 
following article 
state to enact a 


property, 
describes the 
law which 


successful 


is emphasized 
experience in 
limits liability by stipulation in 


by numerous recent court 


Maryland 


The 
jirst 
of a 


decisions. 
which is the 
contract of rental 


safe deposit bor and which may be accepted as a model for similar statuatory protection 


in other states.) 


) MY knowledge, Maryland is the only 

state which affords Safe Deposit Com- 

panies the protection of limiting lia- 
bility by stipulation in contract of rental of 
safe deposit under authority of statute 
The law was enacted in 1924 and the 
majority of companies in Maryland have 
these restrictions embodied in their contracts. 
They feel that their responsibility has been 
somewhat lessened and properly so without 
involving any relaxation of duties 
imposed upon them. 


box 
law. 


care or 


Under this statuatory enactment, the com- 
panies conducting safe deposit facilities are 
authorized and entitled to embody in 

contract with renters the following 
stipulations: 

First—the total liability of the land- 
lord for any loss by its negligence suffered 
by the tenant shall be limited to an amount 
not exceeding five hundred times the 
rental of said safe deposit bor. 


That the landlord 
event be liable for the loss of money, jewelry. 
bullion or other articles the tracing or iden 
tification of which would be diffleult 
than that of bonds or stock certificates. 


Third—That tending to prove 
that any securities, money, valuables or other 
articles were left in said safe deposit bow 
upon the last previous entry by the tenant 
or his representative or agent and that the 
same or any part thereof were found missing 
from such safe deposit bor upon subsequent 
entry, shall not be sufficient to raise a pre- 
sumption that the 
negligence or 
landlord is 


now 
their 


annual 


Secondly shall in no 


more 


evidence 


same 
wrong-doing 
responsible, or 


were lost by any 
which the 


upon the 


for 
put 


landlord the burden of 


leged loss was not the 


proof that such al- 
fault of the landlord. 


How the Statute Was Secured 

't was formerly the opinion of the various 
Safe Deposit Companies of Baltimore that 
some additional protection be afforded them, 
therefore a the officials and 
counsel of the larger Companies was called 
for this purpose. It decided to draw 
up a bill to be presented at the Legislature 
of the State that would be 
too far. The immediate occasion for this 
bill was due to a decision of the Court of 
Appeals (affirming a decision of the lower 
court) in the case of one of the Companies 
of Maryland. In this the Court of 
Appeals laid the principal that the 
relation of a Safe Deposit Company and a 
box renter is that of bailor and bailee; and 
that the general rule sometimes applied in 
hbailment cases (to the effect that the inifial 
burden of proof is on a bailee to offer some 
explanation as to why he is unable to return 
the subject of the bailment) applied in the 
case of safe deposit boxes in a vault. 


conference of 
was 


fair and not go 


case, 


down 


Relation of Company to Renter 

The relation of a Safe Deposit Company 
to a renter of a box in its vault is a peculiar 
one, and has the features of the 
relation of landlord and tenant, and some 
of bailor and _bailee. Unlike all cases 
of bailment, the proprietor of the vault is 
not in possession of the articles put in the 
box, and does not even know what is there, 
nor has it any means of checking or verifying 
what is put in the box. In this 
therefore, the relation resembles 
landlord and tenant. 


some of 


respect, 
that of 
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FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Resources Over..... 


Capital and Surplus 


PA 


$115,000,000 
$27,000,000 


DIRECTORS 


Wm. P. Gest 

E. T. Stotesbury 

E. W. Clark 

John S. Jenks 

Levi L. Rue 

Morris R. Bockius 

W. W. Atterbury 
Samuel M. Vauclain 
J. Franklin McFadden 
Thomas S. Gates 


J. C. Neff 


Samuel T. Bodine 
A. G. Rosengarten 


Ledyard Heckscher 
Arthur H. Lea 
Benjamin Rush 
Sidney F. Tyler 

J. Howell Cummings 
Henry G. Brengle 
Joseph E. Widener 


Charles Day 

Thomas D. M. Cardeza 
William A. Law 

S. M. Curwen 

Earl B. Putnam 
Robert K. Cassatt 
Lammot du Pont 

J. D. Winsor, Jr. 

L. H. Kinnard 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST FUNDS 
MORE THAN $600,000,000 





The principal that the initial burden of 
proof rests on a bailee to account for the 
non-return of the bailed articles, is a neces- 
sary and fair rule in ordinary cases, as a 
bailee, who has had the actual possession of 
goods and fails to return them, or to give any 
account whatever as to why he does not 
return them, must necessarily have the in- 
itial burden of proof of accounting in some 
manner for such failure on his part. If 
he prove that the loss was due to theft, 
fire, etc., then the authorities hold that 
this burden of proof is shifted and rests on 
the bailor. The bailor must then show that 
the fire, theft, etc., was due to the negligence 
or fault of the bailee. It has even been 
held that if the loss was due to theft by 
employees of the bailee, this is not enough 
to shift the burden of proof, but the bailor 
must still prove that the bailee was neg- 
ligent in their selection or establish liability 
on some other ground. 

It is, therefore, perfectly fair to impose 
such an initial burden of proof upon ar 
ordinary bailee who has actually received 
the bailed articles, and who then fails to 
account for their non-return in any way. 

When, however, such a principal is applied 
to the case of the particular relation created 
by the lease of a box in a safe deposit vault, 


it was thought that the application of this 


rule worked an undue hardship upon the 
Companies owning and operating the vault. 
It exposed them to two kinds of claims 
(with very little protection on their part) 
namely; the claim of positively dishonest 
persons who may swear falsely that they left 
securities or property in their box or the claims 
of entirely honest persons who may be con- 
vinced that they did leave securities or 
property in their box, although they may have 
left them in the Coupon Room, dropped 
them on the floor, or had them stolen from 
them by some dishonest person who had 
obtained access to the Coupon Rooms, as 
a box renter, or maybe as a so-called friend 
of the box renter. 

Against the kind of claims that I have 
described, the Company has no check what- 
ever to show what did go in the box; nor 
would it be practicable to have a record made 
of what is put in each time, and verified 
by a representative of the Company. 


Mislaid Securities 


All Safe Deposit Companies know how 
often clients leave securities or property out 
of the box in their Coupon Room, and in 
every such case the client would swear, 
with perfect faith, that he had put the 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. 


affiliations it operates 


of the world. The 


2,250 branches in Great 

Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 

Bank has offices in the 

Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 

at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


Re 


Together with its 
Britain and 


Atlantic Liners 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 


Affiliated Banks: 


e's 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 


MOTTON 


securities 
last visit. 

This situation was a grave one for the 
Company affected, and yet the Company was 
quite helpless against it, as can be seen by 
reference to the former decision where the 
Court instructed the jury that a prepon- 
derance of evidence showed that the securities 
were in the box at the time of the last visit 
of the customer, and were not there when 
he discovered their supposed loss. According 
to the ruling of the Court, this established 
a prima facie case against the Company and 
put upon it the burden of accounting for the 
You can readily see that these in- 
structions from the Court necessarily meant 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 


Effect of the New Law 


This bill did not undertake to change the 
law laid down by the Court of Appeals, but 
only did what was done in other cases where 
the common law rule put a heavy burden 
on a Company engaged in a public business. 
What it did do was that it authorized a 
company in the safe deposit business to 
stipulate in its contract the three articles 
that I have already stated, viz: 


or property in the box on his 


loss. 


First—Limiting the total liability for any 
loss by negligence to any amount that may 
be stipulated in the contract not more, how- 


ever, than five hundred 
rental of box or safe. 


times the annual 


Second—That the Company shall in no 
event be liable for loss of money, jewelry 
or such other articles as may be so excepted 
against in such lease or contract. 

Third—That evidence 
that securities, money, 
articles were left in any such box or safe 
upon the last entry by such customer or 
his authorized agent, and that the same or 
any part thereof were found missing upon 
subsequent entry shall not be sufficient to 
raise a presumption that the same were lost 
by any negligence or wrong doing for which 
such lessor is responsible, or put upon the 
lessor the burden of proof that such alleged 
loss was not the fault of the lessor. 


tending 
valuables 


to 
and 


prove 
other 


The enactment of such laws in the various 
states will make those operating Safe De- 
posit Vaults feel more secure in the knowl- 
edge that they have a limit to and 
shifting of the burden of proof. 


loss 
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ESTABLISHED 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Industrial Bond Issues 


WE are prepared to purchase 
entire bond issues of sizeable 


and sound American industrial and 
manufacturing companies. 


Address our office 


42 Broadway, New York City 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


1888 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 





MAKESHIFT SYSTEMS IN HANDLING 
TRUST DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 

Mr. R. R. Bixby, president of R. R. Bixby, 
Ine., of New York, specialists in trust depart- 
ment operations, has had exceptional oppor- 
tunity to observe the methods employed in 
many the establishment of new 
trust departments and the manner in which 
small trust departments are often conducted. 
He says: 


eases in 


“The opinion prevails that any kind of a 
makeshift method of handling 
trust business is adequate for a trust depart- 
ment just getting started. That this practice 
is the cause of much embarrassment and a 
costly one in the end is self-evident. It 
has been found to be a fact that the majority 
of men placed in charge of trust departments 
at the time of their organization have had 
little or no experience in trust work and 
greatly underestimate the responsibility they 
assume in accepting trust business. 


System or 


“To bring these men te a full realization 
of their obligations to their clients and to 
their bank and convince them of the ne- 
cessity of starting out with the proper equip- 
ment to satisfactorily handle their trust 





business impossible. 
and experience only, seems to be the 
only way in which they may be convinced. 
The number of trust departments that have 
been compelled to discard their systems and 
install new ones, completely rewriting their 
records is and mind 
of them as many as four times. 


appears to be Experi 


ence 


astonishing, you, some 


the othe! 


banks, the majority of men placed in charge 


“Regardless of experiences of 
of newly organized trust departments make 
shift 
costly 


along even when these 
experiences of others. Heretofore, 
about the only means of obtaining information 
relative to “actual operations’ was to visit 
other banks and try to obtain in a very 
short period of time the knowledge that it 
has taken for their banker friends to 
acquire. Naturally the information 
is limited and the new trust man returns 
home with the determination to start out 
with a makeshift system and improve it as 
he goes along and his department grows.” 


they know of 


years 


secured 


The Rutherford Trust Company of Ruther 
ford, N. J., has increased capital from $100,- 
000 to $200,000. 
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The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
EsTABLISHED 1882 


Total assets under administration exceed $152,000,000 


- This Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust Company—is 
national in its outlook and interests, rendering useful and 
efficient service in six Provinces of the Dominion in which 
it is licensed todo business. Canadian fiduciary business 
entrusted to its care receives the benefit of long and wide 
experience in every phase of corporate trusteeship. 





HON. N. W. ROWELL, Kj C., LL.D. 
President 


W. G. WATSON, iH. M. FORBES, 


General Manager Asst. General Manager 


TORONTO - OTTAWA - WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - VANCOUVER 








COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON ‘‘THE WORK OF CORPORATE TRUST 
DEPARTMENTS ” 


The fiduciary services of trust companies clarified by a complete discussion of their 
and banks on behalf of corporations and in purpose and use. The process of reorganiza- 
relation to corporate securities have assumed tion and readjustment of corporations is 
such proportions in recent years and now — discussed from the viewpoint of the deposit- 
occupy such an important position in the ary; the technicalities of stock transfers, the 
‘ealm of finance that the publication of a details of registration of stock and bonds, 
wok giving comprehensive treatment of this the proper methods of handling payments 
subject is a matter of no little interest in of coupons, dividends and registered inter- 
banking and trust cireles. To this fertile est. suggestions as to fees for trust services 
field, R. G. Page, vice-president, and Payson these and many other related topics are 
G. Gates, assistant secretary of the Bankers diseusssed in this book. 

Trust Company, have directed their efforts 

n a new book entitled, “The Work of Cor- 
porate Trust Departments,’ which is now 
ready for distribution by the publishers, 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 

In this book the authors give consideration 
to the various functions of banks and trust 
companies as trustees under corporate mort- 
gages and the trustees’ relations with mort- 
gagors, bondholders and others with refer- 7 : 
ence to numerous matters; in particular bond partments, this book brings the authors 
issues, sinking funds, redemption of bonds, broad experience to bear on many subjects 
care of pledged securities, defaults and rem- which have to date received too little atten- 
edies. The records of a corporate trust de- tion in view of their steadily increasing 
partment are illustrated by about 100 forms importance to banks and trust companies. 


The authors were prompted to undertake 
this study because of the lack of material 
from which those engaged in corporate trust 
and corporate agency work could learn the 
viewpoint and observe the operating methods 
of others in the same field. Aimed at all 
times at the phase of the subject which ap- 
peals chiefly to trust officers and others 
charged with the administration of trust de- 
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National Trust 


Limited 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 
Assets Under Administration 
$143,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 


Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


5 % on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 





Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton 


Winnipeg 
Lendon, England 


Saskatoon Edmonton 





THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $370,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 
HALIFAX 
St. — N. B. 
St. JoHn’s, NFLb. 
QUEBEC 
TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 











AMERICAN CAPITAL IN CANADIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Midland Bank, Ltd., of London, pre- 
sents an interesting survey of Canada’s eco- 
nomic progress and the significance of Cana- 
da’s return to the gold standard, in the cur- 


rent number of its monthly review. The 
extent to which American investment capital 
has helped to provide the sinews for Cana- 
dian economic and industrial growth since 
the last war is described as follows: 
“Before the war the bulk of the financial 
backing for Canadian public and private en- 
terprises was obtained from Great Britain. 
At present, however, scarcely any new capi- 
tal is being supplied from this country. Apart 
from the surplus income which Canada now 
reinvests in her own industries, the United 
States furnish a very large share of the new 
money flowing into the rapidly developing 
industrial undertakings or being absorbed by 
government and municipal loans. Since the 
war searcely £20 millions of new money has 
been raised for Canada in this country, while 
the amount subscribed in the United States 
in 1925 alone was nearly $150 millions. It 
is estimated that of the Canadian invest- 
ments held externally in 1913 Great Britain 


owned 77 per cent and the United States 17 
per cent. Ten years later the figures were 
put at 42 and 52 per cent respectively. 
“The preponderance of the United States is 
even more conspicuous in the case of Canadi- 
an industrial investments as opposed to sec. 
rities generally, for in 1923 the capital of 
Canadian manufacturing concerns was re- 
ported to be held as to 58 per cent in Canada, 
31 per cent in the United States, and only 
10 per cent in Great Britain. In this con- 
nection it may be noted further that out of 
the total of Canadian bond issues in 1914, 12 
per cent was placed in Canada, 20 per cent 
in the United States, and 68 per cent in 
Great Britain, whereas in 1925, the year ol 
the embargo on overseas issues in London, 
only 1 per cent was placed in this country, 
while 42 per cent was taken up in the United 
States and 57 per cent in Canada. This 
change-over may be attributed not only to 
geographical and economic propinquity but 
also to the greater accumulations of free 
capital in the United States and the definite 
cultivation of Canadian demand for funds 
available in the American capital market.” 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Hinanrial Aduertigers’ Assoriation 


HELD AT DETROIT, SEPTEMBER 20-23, 1926 





OOKING back over the last ten years ing material from progressive banks and 

since the Financial Advertisers’ <As- trust companies gave sufficient answer to 

sociation began its useful and suc- the efficient character of banking and trust 
essful year, the members of that organiza- company publicity as constrasted with more 
tion may regard with gratification not only sporadic productions ten years ayu. 
the benefits which they have directly received, From the standpoint of attendance and 
ut also the influence exerted in elevating intensive discussion the recent convention in 
the standard of bank and trust company Detroit was one of the best gatherings in 
advertising. Consistent with the spirit and the annals of the Association. The wisdom 
purpose of the Association the delegates at of holding annual conventions independently 
the recent eleventh annual convention did and free from the diverting influences which 
not indulge very much in retrospection but customarily attend the annual gatherings 
directed discussion to current and live prob- of Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
lems affecting various phases of financial World was again demonstrated at this year’s 
advertising. The corridors of panels with conclave. The proceedings were opened in 
heir neatly assembled exhibits of advertis- the assembly room of the Statler Hotel with 


CARROLL RAGAN ERNEST L. COLGROVE 


Public ity Manager, United States Mortgage & Trust Co., Asst. Trust Officer, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
presided as President at the recent Financial Adver- who presided at Trust Departmental of the F. A. A 
tisers’ Association Convention Convention 
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Mr. Carroll 
Mortgage & 


Ragan, of the United States 
Trust Company of New York, 
presiding as president of the Association. 
The first day was devoted to the annual 
golf tournament with dinners in the evening 
by the beard of directors and the Extension 
Committee. The delegates were welcomed 
on Tuesday morning by Laurence P. Smith, 
president of the Central Savings Bank of 
Detroit and by James Schermerhorn. Pre- 
sident Ragan then presented his annual ad- 
dress in which he briefly reviewed some of 
the chief activities of the 
administration. 

The morning 
number of addresses. 


year during his 


session was devoted to a 
John H. G. Jones, ad- 
vertising director of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute of New York discussed “Financial 
Advertising as an Economic Factor.” Charles 
R. Wiers, president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association and formerly as- 
sistant vice-president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, gave an instructive 
address on the work of his Association 
which was copiously illuminated with exhib- 
its of various’. kinds. The subject of 
“Media” was discussed by Paul R. Chering- 
ton, director of research of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company of New York City. At the 


CLINTON F. BERRY 


Ass’t Vice-President Union Trust Co., Detroit 
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luncheon which followed the first 
the delegates were entertained by the well 
known poet and humorist, “Eddie” 


Sesslon 


Guest 


Savings Departmental 


The Savings Department, conducted in the 
afternoon of the second day of the conve! 
tion, was presided over by Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans. A re- 
view of the progress and various aspects of 
savings bank advertising was presented by 
Guy W. Cooke, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. “Mass Plan of 
Advertising for Building up Savings Ac 
counts” was the subject of a paper by 
George K. Reed, vice-president of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., of New York. “How We 
Advertise for Savings Accounts in Cedar 
Rapids,” was the subject of an address by 
C. E. Auracher, assistant cashier of the 
Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & Trust Com 
pany of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. H. G. Hod 
app, of the National City Bank of New 
York, described the methods employed in 
obtaining accounts in New York. 


savings 


Trust Departmental 


An excellent menu was prepared for dele 


Jutius C. PETER 


Vice-President, Detroit Trust Company, who discussed the 
“‘New Business Department” at the F. A. A. Conventior 
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gates interested in trust department pub- 
licity. The Trust Departmental was con- 
ducted by Ernest L. Colegrove, assistant 
trust officer of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. Julius C. Peter, vice-president 
of the Detroit Trust Company discussed 

The New Business Department in Perspec- 
tive.” An intensely human document 
the paper presented by Miss Nora Kirch, 
manager of the Woman’s Department of the 
Louisville Trust Company on “The Value 
of Women in the Trust Field,” which is re- 
produced elsewhere in this issue of TRUST 
CompANIEs. “The Coming Trend in Trust 
Advertising,” was a_ perspective view by 
Theodore Tefft Weldon, vice-president of 
William Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago, who 
was formerly with the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. Arthur F. Young, 
president of the Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, spoke on “The Trust Officer 
Trust Advertising,’ a summary of 

appears in following pages. 

The third day of the convention was de- 
voted to the Investment Departmental, the 
Commercial Departmental and a “clinic,” 
at which all phases of financial advertising 
were with many 


was 


vice- 


and 
which 


discussed heart-to-heart 


GayLorD S. Morse 
Vice-President, The State Bank of Chicago 
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experiences. C. H. 
director of the 


Handerson, 
Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, conducted the Commercial De- 
partmental. The speakers were Dr. W. F. 
Gephart, vice-president First National Bank 
of St. Louis, on “Backing Up the Advertis- 
ing by the Personnel; Charles Kettering, 
vice-president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, on “The Bank and the Public;” and 
Robert W. Updegraff, of Lillibrudge Com- 
pany, New York on “The Banker as a Re- 
tailer.’ Ralph Parlette was the feature at 
the luncheon. 

The entertainment features were typical 
of Detroit hospitality, including golf tourna- 
ments, sight-seeing tours and other diver- 
The final day was styled “Industrial 
Day” and was devoted to inspection of some 
of the leading industrial plants of Detroit 
and vicinity. 


publicity 


sions. 


Various reports presented at 
the convention included the work of Execu- 
tive Secretary Preston BE. Reed through the 
central office at Chicago; the 
tained through bulletin service 
tionnaires; folio exhibits; Com- 
mittee which is carrying out a comprehen- 
sive study of the principles and practice of 
financial and the Extension 
Committee which has been developing new 
fields of service. 


results ob- 
and 
Research 


ques- 


advertising 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 
who conducted the Savings Departmental at the F. A. A 
Convention 
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C. H. HANDERSON Guy W. CooKE 


Publicity Director, Union Trust Co., Cleveland Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Chicag 


R. E. WRIGHT FRANK FucHS 


Assistant Vice-President, First Wisconsin National Bank, Advertising Manager, First National Bank, St. Louis 
Milwaukee Wis. 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ADVERTISING 


CARRYING THE MESSAGE OF FIDUCIARY SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE 


A. F. YOUNG 
Vice-President, The Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Eprror’s Note: Following is the 


substance 


of a paper presented before the Trust 


Departmental of the recent annual convention of the Financial Advertiser's Association 


in Detroit. 


Mr. Young emphasizes that trust officers must get away from the subjective 


attitude in advertising fiduciary service and give way to those who are schooled in making 
appeal to the ‘public through originality, imagination and news sense.) 


HERE are five sources through which 
new trust secured—tirst, 
through service itself; second, through 
eontact; third, through solicitation ; 
fourth, through circularization ; fifth, through 
advertising. Important and 
all of are, yet the 
officer that the 
will never reach 
significant minority of the 
through the extensive process of 
made only through advertising. 

We have only begun to see the light so 
trust advertising is concerned. In 
the main our trust advertisements are still 
confounded with stilted, legalistic, confus- 
ing, gloomy and uninteresting matter. There 
are many trust advertisements making a 
strong appeal to the imagination and which 
have proved powerful levers in selling, but 
by and large, trust advertisements in my 
opinion have failed to find the point of con- 
tact—the meeting ground where the 
pect’s interest and the appeal of the service 
meet. Personally I have reached the conclusion 
that the trouble with the great bulk of our 
trust advertising is that it is created or 
at least dominated by men who are too close 
to the service to be able to tell the 
f viewpoint. 


business is 
office 


essential as 
modern trust 
message of trust 
than an in- 
people except 
education 


these 
realizes 


service more 


possible 


far as 


pros- 


story 


from the consumer’s 


The Most Important Quality 


most 
advertising is not 


The 
trust 


important quality to get into 
what you want to 
tell the prospect but an understanding of 
what the prospect wants to be told. The 
trust officer, overwhelmed with his manifold 
problems, and usually the busiest man in 
the bank, who is every day handling musty 


documents that make up estates, is the man 
who is frequently furthest from the 
prospect who knows estates, 
trusts, wills and 

As I see it 
ing must bea sort of independent 
man—an interpreter of trust 
the institution rendering these services—an 
interpreter for those who are too close to 
their own business. 


away 
nothing of 
investments. 

the creator of trust advertis- 
middle- 
services—of 


ARTHUR F. YOUNG 


Vice-President, Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 
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Our trust advertising will not find the 
point of contact and have that pulling power 
which today characterizes the outstanding 
advertisements of foodstuffs, building ma- 
terials, automobiles, clothing and the like 
unless the creator of that advertising has 
the novelists’ rare genius of understanding 
the wants, ambitions and actuating motives 
of the common man or typical consumer. 
He must be far enough away from the 
rendering of the service itself to be able to 
pick out the news points and factors of ap- 
peal in trust service. 

We shall enter upon a new era of trust 
advertising when we have been able to per- 
suade trust officers to give way in large 
measure as the final judges of what consti- 
tutes proper trust advertising and to let the 
publicity managers show their originality, 
imagination and news sense and to go the 
limit of their cautious legalistic tempera- 
ment in letting you do something different 
or even daring. 


The Advertising Man’s Job 


Having been exceedingly frank about the 
trust officer's weakness in connection with 
trust advertising, may I be equally frank 
in saying that I think the advertising men 
in banks need to exercise a great deal of 
care and caution lest they fail to fulfill 
their function. After years of association 
in the bank, examining the works critically, 
the advertising manager frequently ceases to 
look with an unbiased eye or fresh imagina- 
tion upon the various phases of trust serv- 
ice. He may have the vision at first, but 
with the years his impression will narrow 
down and become more specialized. Then 
too he finds it difficult to keep on presenting 
a frank outside viewpoint in the face of the 
resistance he is sure to meet from the higher 
officers of the bank. 

Let me describe how we have solved the 
problem in our own institution. Our ad- 
vertising manager is an executive, a vice- 
president of the bank, who heads our Ad- 
vertising and Business Extension Depart- 
ments. He puts through our advertising 
plans and directs the sales force—a_ tre- 
mendous job; but our campaign and copy are 
planned in large measure, by an outside ad- 
vertising counsel, who knows how the public 
responds to the advertising of foods, auto- 
mobiles, building materials, clothing, and 
trust service. We find that he understands 
how to present the appeal of the trust serv- 
ice better than the man who is thinking 
trust service alone all the time, because he 
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can keep from getting beyond the prospect's 
depth when he talks trust service. 


New Appeals in Trust Service 

The Trust Department has developed so 
far and so fast that none of us really feel 
what a broad appeal it makes to the public. 
Each year we discover new possibilities in 
it. We think we are serving only a few 
restricted classes of prospects and then we 
discover that we have a type of service that 
appeals to this and that and the other group. 
But if we don’t realize it how can we expect 
the public to realize it, unless we tell them 
with enough drama and imagination to make 
them feel it? 

At the moment I see in the life insurance 
trust and the analysis of securities service 
two outstanding opportunities for the trust 
advertiser. One need only recount the now 
familiar statistics. Out of a total of $400,- 
000,000 of life insurance maturing last year 
in the United States and Canada 
in excess of 90 per cent 
lump sums. It is said also that the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies constitute 
about 85 per cent of all of the property left 
by persons dying in the United States, and 
furthermore that 90 per cent of all estates 
of $5,000 or over are entirely dissipated in 
years. The direct results are that 
there are more than three million widows 
living in the United States, one-third of 
them over sixty-five years old, 90 per cent 
of whom wholly or partly dependent 
upon children or the generosity of others, 
while 32 per cent of the three million 
widows are compelled to earn their own 
living. 

Considering one hundred average men at 
death their respective estates are appraised 
as follows: man leaves wealth, two 
leave comfort, fifteen leave from two to ten 
thousand dollars, and eighty-two leave noth 
ing. Furthermore the fact is that in excess 
of one billion dollars per year is lost through 
fraudulent investments. 


somewhat 
was paid out in 


seven 


are 


one 


Code for Trust Departments 
If I should reduce my philosophy of trust 


advertising to a few should 
say: 

Get the best possible advertising man or 
outside counsel, if it fits into the situation. 
In this we recognize that we are all becom- 
ing specialists, and that we need specialists 
in humanity to counteract the narrowness 
of our own bank specialists. 

Develop each campaign as a 


proper continuity and balance. 


paragraphs I 


unit, with 
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Steady the advertising man on the tech- 
nical points, but remember that a piece of ESTABLISHED 1879 
copy or a@ campaign is like a book or a 
painting—an expression of one man’s per- STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
sonality. Dowt try to make a composite 


photograph out of it or you will get one of A Trust Company 


those things which college classes used to Member Federal Reserve System 
take in the effort to find out what the aver- Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


age member of the class looked like. Capital $2 500.000 
ar eee tak , , 


Praise the advertising man when he shows 
originality, imagination and news sense. As Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 
I suggested before, go the limit of your cau- 
tious legalistic temperament in letting him 
do something different and even daring. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


; ae . Henry A. HAUGAN, Chairman Board of Directors 

Say everything in a positive, constructive Oscar H. HAUGAN Leroy A. GoppaRD 
way—permit no pessimistic or funereal as- Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 

‘ - : a RALPH VAN VECHTEN, President 
pects to creep into your trust advertising. C. EDWARD CARLSON.............Vice-President 
. td “ ine an ok Bae” are ee Vice-President 
. 8 . c anc “Ons tive wal t a- . - 

here is a criti al ind a con ty uct : ay FRED H. CARPENTER.... i Vice-President 
to present practically everything. Insist AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM..................Cashier 
. . f an SaMUBL E. KNIGHT... .... 2. ccccc ccc c o etary 
upon finding the latter. Wittram C. MILER... ....+.Trust Officer 
Remember that most people live upon JosepH F. NoTHE!s............Assistant Cashier 
feeli -ather tI logic Slogans. fl : FRANK W. DELVES......... Assistant Cashier 
eeling rather than logte. Slogans, jigs, GayLorp S. Morse............Assistant Cashier 
battle cries, heroes, ideals—these are the EDWARD L. JARL............ ..Assistant Cashier 
; ‘ : coe PAuL C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 
things that people follow. Dont be afraid Tuomas G. JOHNSON .+..«--Assistant Cashier 
of sentiment provided it is sound and sin- HENRY A. BOESE..............Assistant Cashier 
EpwiIn C. CRAWFORD........Assistant Secretary 
cere, ByRON E. BRONSTON ais Assistant Secretary 
We must have advertising to carry the IRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND. . Manager, Foreign Dep't 
. GEORGE F. FINK ‘ ey 


message of our department to countless rele GR tek 
thousands of people and cut down by years Your Business Invited 


the time it would take to build up a certain 
quota of business, but there is only one kind 
of advertising that I feel our department 
ean afford—the best we can buy—created 
by the imagination of our outside counsel, 
approved by our own trust officers, executed 
by our own efficient advertising manager, 
maintained year in and year out and inten- 
sively utilized by our sales force. 


JUDGE OF REPROBATES 

An old lady walked into the judge’s office. 

“Are you the judge of Reprobates?’ she 
inquired. 

“TI am the judge of Probate,” responded 
His Honor with a smile. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” answered the 
old lady. “You see,” she went on confiden- 
tially, “my husband died detested and left 
several little infidels, and I want to be their 
executioner.” —Forbes Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
W. Lee Stoetzel, formerly assistant trust 
officer of the Union Trust Company and the 
National Bank of the Republic, both of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been appointed trust officer of 
the Marquette Park State Bank of Chicago. 


FreD M. STAKER 


Manager of Publicity, Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City 
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CODE OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


The sub-committee on Principles and Prac- 
tices of Financial Advertising, appointed by 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association and 
of which R. E. Wright of the First Wisconsin 
Bank of Milwaukee, is chairman, has submit- 
ted a report which provides a guiding code 
for those who are conducting the advertising 
of banks and trust companies. The commit- 
various mediums and its 
clusions are based upon careful research and 
questionnaires. On program advertising the 
committee advises against the 
issue programs. The committee also opposes 
advertising in special edition and special 
page newspaper advertising. On the subject 
of advertising in, financial publications the 
committee differentiates in favor of publica- 
tions of recognized standing and merit. In- 
vestigation has also shown the undesirability 
of solicitation campaigns by solicitors other 
than employees and Majority 
opinion is also unfavorable to the 
premiums in business solicitation. 
likewise unfavorable to novelties or 
incentives for new Other 
phases discussed include home savings banks, 
letters of attitude toward 


tee considers con- 


use of single 


customers, 
use of 
Experi- 
ence is 
gifts as business. 


recommendation, 


CHARLES KETTERING 


Vice-President, General 
dressed the F. A. 


Motors Corporation, who ad- 
A. Convention on “The Bank and the 
Public” 
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syndicated 
among local 


advertising and cooperation 
financial institutions. 
TEXTBOOK ON FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 

The committee appointed last year by the 
Financial Advertisers Association to prepare 
a textbook on “Fundamentals of Financia 
Advertising,” practically completed its 
work and reported at the annual convention 
of the association in Detroit. The committee 
Fred Staker, the talented pub 
man of the Commerce Trust Company 
His associates are C. H 
Handerson of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland and A. D. Welton, who until 
with the Continental and Commer 
cial Banks of Chicago. Francis Buzzell, a 
writer and editor of twenty experi 
ence, is editor-in-chief of the 
textbook which will consist of fourteen chap 
ters and enlist thirty different authors. 

The textbook will cover some fundamental! 
definitions, proper organization of an adver 
tising department, for advertising 
a bank, the motif of financial advertising, 
the market for a bank, departmental adver 
tising, various mediums, some of the 
topography 


has 


is headed by 
licity 
of Kansas City. 


was 
recently 


years’ 


serving as 


reasons 


techni 


such as layouts, and so forth 


CHARLES R. WIERS 


President, Direct 
one of the 


Mail Advertising Association, and on 
speakers at the F. A. A. Convention 
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EMPLOYEE COOPERATION IN BANK ADVERTISING 


THE CHIEF SALESMEN OF THE BANK’S SERVICE 


DR. W. F. 


GEPHART 


Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


(EpiItTor’s Note: 
paper presented by Dr. Gephart at the 
tisers’ Association in Detroit which 


recen 


he 


in 


The following embraces 


stressed the importance 


some of the salient points in the instructive 
t annual convention of the Financial Adver- 
of performance rather 


than promise in bank service and the development of salesmanship qualities among bank 


personnel, ) 


be 


is used 


service 


ANK cannot 
same basis that 


sold upon the 
in advertising 
an ordinary product which can depend 
largely upon the inherent merits of the par 
ticular article. Instead the 
upon the manner in which 
ndividuals render the he adver 
This is simply to state that the pub- 
large knows bank—that 
the service of the bank—through the individ 
ial, therefore, the personal 
supporting bank advertising 
important than in the 
In the of a bank 
equation that is most 


banker must 


lepend various 
service is 
tising. 
at a 


lie knows 


is, 
and, equation 
is 
case of 
it is the personal 
important. The 


much more 
industries. 


case 


per- 


sonnel of the bank itself occupies a relation 
ship to bank advertising somewhat different 


that in the 
other industrial 
merchandising 
through 


from case of manufacturing 
concerns, 
may be persuaded 
advertising to continue to 
buy an article because of the merits of the 
article itself, notwithstanding the person 
selling the article may be indifferent to the 
buyer. If then, it is primarily service that 
a bank advertises, it must evident that 
it not the president or other officers of 
the bank who are the only, or 
chief salesmen. 


or 


most Even in 
one 


regular 


be 
is 
perhaps the 
It is, the employees of the 
bank who have the most frequent contacts 
day by day with the buying public who are 


the chief salesmen of the bank’s service. 


Performance, Not Promise 
The advertising departments of 
banks spend millions of dollars telling the 
patrons and the public what the bank can 
do and what service the institution can 
render. Sut all this work of the advertis- 
ing department is a promise and not a per- 
formance. The advertising must be made 
real—that is, tangible and concrete by the 
work of the officers and employees. 


American 


The first 
ful program 
finding out 


step in carrying out 
of bank advertising 
what be to acquaint 
the officers and employees with what be- 
ing promised to the patrons and the public. 
One of the ways to do this is to supply all 
the with a of 
the bank advertising material, plans of ad- 
vertising and policies of the advertising de- 
partment. Very naturally 
different emphasis will be 
ferent 
and character of 


SUuccess- 


a 
is, after 
ean done, 


is 


officers and employees 


CODY 


banks 


dif- 


in different 
placed upon 
the kind 
sold and 
In any event, 
no successful bank advertising can produce 
results without securing the full spirit of 
cooperation from the officers and employees. 

In addition to merely of 
advertising material to officers, 
and the advertising 
would to 
with 


methods, depending upon 


the service to be 


the local conditions to be met. 


supplying copy 
executives, 
employees, department 
occasional 
especially 

if 
banks 
their Board 
Directors adjuncts to their advertising de- 
partments. The directors ought not only 
to be kept acquainted with the work of the 
advertising department, but the 
should, individually and_ collectively, 
members of the business 
They should be 
important 
well 

exist 


well meetings 
with the 
possible, with 
not 


of 


do have 


employees and 
executive 
the directors. 
yet learned 


and, 
Many 
to make 


officers, 
have 
how 


directors 
be 
new 
kept informed 
that 
special 
bank 


department. 
of all the 
being solicited 
that 
accounts. 


accounts are 


as as 


any 
the 


relationships 


between and large 


Esprit de Corps 
The personnel, that is, the employee staff 
of the bank who have many more personal 
contacts with the public at large than do 
even the officers should made to feel 
that they are, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, the bank. 


be 


The creation of esprit de 
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corps among the employees is very largely 
a matter of bringing home to them the im- 
portance of the part that they play in mak- 
ing the bank a success. If they can be made 
to feel that they are important, that they 
are not simply a teller behind a grating but 
that they in dealing with the publie are to 
all intents and purposes the bank, an enor- 
mous advantage is secured to the institution, 
because they realize that they have a per- 
sonality and an individual status in the 
organization. 

The creation of this esprit de corps, this 
loyalty of employees to the institution may 
be accomplished in different ways in dif- 
ferent institutions. The development of 
personnel work, which has for its chief pur- 
pose the personalizing or individualizing of 
the employee in the organization in order 
that he may not feel that he is but a cog 
in a big machine, has done much to insti- 
tutionalize banks which have developed such 
departments. The vast majority of em- 
ployees in banks are young men and women 
under twenty-five years of age and the aver- 
age age of ninety per cent of bank em- 
ployees is well under twenty-five years. 
These young people deserve a chance in 
life, and, therefore, they should have pro- 
motion either within the bank or to posi- 
tions with other business organizations. 

Promoting bank employees out of the or- 
ganization into better positions was a revo- 
lutionary procedure when first adopted, 
but in institutions where this has been done, 
it has done much to convince employees 
that those in charge of them were striving 
to give them the fullest opportunity for a 
business career. Every employee has a right 
to expect not only that he will receive a 
wage in harmony with the services rendered, 
but also that some one or some department 
or some organization in the bank will be 
constantly on the alert to discover unusual 
ability among employees. 





Checking Up on Results 

Finally, after a program of advertising 
in harmony with the service that can be 
and is willing to be rendered to the public 
is agreed upon, it is very important that the 
results be checked up from time to time to 
secure a proper basis for future advertising. 
That is, to find out if the officers and em- 
ployees are making good on the promises 
of the advertising department. If they are, 
this supplies a basis for the proper extension 
of advertising. If they are not there is only 
one choice and that is to readjust the ad- 
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vertising in harmony with what the officers 
and employees are saying to the public about 
their institution. For, it is useless for a 
bank, a manufacturing, or a mercantile in- 
stitution in its advertising to say one thing 
and to have the article or the service say 
another. Emerson has well stated, “How 
can I believe what you say when what you 
are thunders continually in my ears.” And 
this is particularly true in the case of such 
an institution as a bank where a product 
is not placed on the market but where 
simply a service is rendered. The advertis- 
ing department cannot tell the public what 
kind of service the bank can render if the 
officers and employees are in their daily 
conduct with their patrons telling them 
something else, and, therefore, the advertis- 
ing department must first find out what the 
employees and officers can and are willing 
to do for the public and then translate and 
transmit it. 






















“The Bank as a Community Building” was 
the subject of an address recently by John H. 
Streicher, assistant secretary of the Commer- 
cial Savings Bank & Trust Company of To- 
ledo, before the Sandusky Kiwanis Club. 














































































































H. B. GRIMM 


Manager Business Extension Department, Security Trust 
Co., Detroit 
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MASSIVE HOME OF THE CANAL COMMERCIAL TruUsT & SAVINGS BANK oF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Canada’s net 
$2,348,479.440, the 
funded debt 


public debt amounts to 
external portion of the 
amounting to $540,150,136, the 
latter showing a reduction of $72,000,000 dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. 
The West Trust 
shortly open for business at West Orange, 
N. J., with capital of $125,000 and surplus 
of $25,000. Judge Walter D. Van Riper will 


Orange Company will 


be president and Morgan D. Haywood, sec- 


retary and treasurer. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has issued 
a ruling to the effect that income taxes on 
sales of personal and real property on the 
installment plan and on deferred payment 
sales of real property not on the installment 
plan will be cellected only on the payments 
made within a given tax year. 

Clarence G. Appleton, president of the 
Guardian Trust Company of New Jersey, an- 
nounces appointment of Ralph S. McDonald 
as Trust Officer of the institution. 
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Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


More Business 


A reservoir full of energy 
found in vacation land 
sends us back into the arena 
of business for more corre- 
spondent banks. Those we 
are now serving and those 
we hope to serve are assured 
of our best attention. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Equitable Building 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 

The statement of accounts of the Midland 
Sank, Ltd.. of London, as of June 30, 1926, 
shows substantial gains during the year. 
Combined liabilities amount to £408,138,849, 
as compared with £401.795.324 shown June 
30, 1925. The paid up capital is £12,665,798 ; 
reserve fund £12,665,798 ; current, deposit and 
other accounts, including balance of profit 
and loss account £349,460,874: acceptances 
and engagements on account of customers 
£33,346,379. The proportion of assets to cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts, including 
balance of profit and loss account, shows the 
following distribution: coin, gold bullion, 
bank and currency notes and balances with 
Bank of England 15 per cent; balances with, 
and checks in course of collection on other 
banks in Great Britain and Ireland, 4.6 per 
cent; money at call and short notice 5.9 per 
cent; investments, 9.6 per cent; bills dis- 
counted, 11.5 per cent; advances to customers 
and other accounts, 56.9 per cent. 





The East Coast Bank and Trust Company 
has been organized at Daytona Beach, Fla. 





PLANNING THE CONSERVATION OF AN 
ESTATE 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has issued a series of booklets 
which are addressed respectively to men 
who leave estates valued at from $200,000 up 
to $1,000,000. The information is devoted 
to impressing upon the man who has devoted 
his life in building an estate to spend at least 
part of one day planning its conservation. 
Attention is directed to the burdens imposed 
by Federal estate and local inheritance taxes 
and how a careful readjustment of invest- 
ments may result in saving of taxes, espe- 
cially where investments are subject to mul- 
tiple taxation by various state jurisdictions. 

The booklets set forth the inherent advan- 
tages of creating a living or voluntary trust 
which not only assures protection and definite 
income but also enables the creator to wit- 
ness the actual operation of estate manage- 
ment as applied to his own interests. Then 
there is the Insurance Trust, the essentials 
of proper will writing and the appointment 
of a trust company as trustee under the 
will. Other facilities of trust service are 
described which contribute to making this 
series of booklets most effective. 
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lo Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 


we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Correspondence Course 


Trust Department Operations 
and Administration 


The first assignment sent on receipt of each enrollment 
consists of: 


Set oF Trust DEPARTMENT MODEL Forms AND 
REcoRDS 
with instructions, entries and specifications. 


Trust DEPARTMENT OUTLINE OF OPERATING 
PROCEDURE 


Lesson No. 1, CoRRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


Remember 


There are twelve lessons—two each month for six 
months—all based on actual practice covering the entire 
field of trust department operations and administration. 

An enrollment entitles you to the privilege of the use of 
our Consultant Service, which places at your disposal, 
for a period of six months, the results of many years of 
practical operating experience, to assist you in the solu- 
tion of your problems relative to operations and admin- 
istration. 


The cost is only $150.00. Deferred payments may be arranged 


One good practical suggestion gained from your study 
of this course may be worth many times that amount t 
your department. 


Sample lesson and folder, giving full details 


“9 


sent upon request without obligation to you. 
Qu «- 


R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 














ACCOUNTING METHODS AND RECORDS IN HANDLING 
INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS AND ESTATES 
VARIOUS STEPS IN SETTING UP AND CONTROL OF ACCOUNT 


HARRY H. HOWARD 
Trust Officer, New Britain Trust Company, New Britain, Conn. 


HE primary purpose of a system of 

trust accounting is to provide a simple 

and complete set of forms for the han- 
dling of individual trust and estate business, 
capable of expansion and sub-division, so as 
to meet the requirements of the department 
when it is small, and to adequately care for 
it as it expands. The system should provide 
for the proof of postings for any given 
period. For the small trust department, it 
should allow for the entering of the original 
items in the book of original entry, the post- 
ing of items to the respective trust 
and estate cash and invested funds cards at 
liberty, and the proof of the postings and 
balances for any given period. For the trust 
department having a larger volume of busi- 
ness, it should provide for the daily balancing 
of the ledger or ledgers through the exten- 
of the old and new balances of the ac- 
counts changed during the day, and the peri 
odical proof of the ledgers through the vari- 
ous control accounts and the book of original 
entry. 


these 


sion 


It should also provide for the proof of post- 
ings to income, principal and executor and 
administrator cash accounts. It should fur- 
nish a proof of the balances in invested funds 
well as a proof of the actual 
uninvested funds, each of 
which may be reconciled independently and 
positively. 


accounts as 


eash balances or 


Forms Recommended as a Basis 

For the purpose of accounting as herein- 
before outlined, everything excepting actual 
subject to trust department 
check are treated as invested funds. In the 
consideration of the system we are to dis- 
this fact should be borne clearly in 
mind. The use of cards in the trust ledger 
or cash book is advocated rather than sheets 
in a binder, because of the offset feature 
which the cards afford. The following forms 
are recommended as a basis upon which to 
build a trust accounting system: 


cash balances 


cuss, 


l. Trust record sheet. 

2. Book of original entry. (a) 
funds received and disbursed. (b) Cash re- 
ceived and disbursed. (1) Cash disbursed 
may include check register if desired. 

3. General cash control. 

4. Invested funds general control. (a) 
Separate controls covering classified invest- 
ments, e.g., bonds, mortgage loans, 
collateral loans, savings deposits, real estate, 
miscellaneous. 

5. An invested funds card for each indi- 
vidual trust and estate. 

3. Principal cash card for each trust. 

7. Income cash card for each trust. 

8. Executor and administrator cash card 
for each estate in process of settlement. 

With these forms in mind, let us consider 
the setting up of the records covering a trust 
of $100,000, created under the will of John 
Doe. In this trust, discretion has been given 
by the testator to his executor to set out 


Invested 


stocks, 


the trust fund in securities which were a part 
of his estate at the time of his death, or in 
cash, or both, and we receive the following 


assets: 


ee 
Bonds 

Mortgages. . ; 
Savings Deposits. . 
Cash. . 


. $25,000 
25,000 
10,000 
15,000 
25,000 


Total.. wits paca , $100,000 

Let us consider the various steps to be 
taken in absorbing this trust into our trust 
department. 


SETTING UP TRUST RECORD SHEET 

First: We assign a trust number to this 
particular trust, and enter the same in the 
trust register, indexing and cross-indexing 
the same in the names of the estate, the life 
tenant and the remaindermen. 

Second: Set up your trust record sheet 
covering a record of the trust based on the 
terms of the will. With this procedure, I 
assume we are all familiar. In this connec- 
tion, the necessary tickler cards covering pay- 
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ments of income to beneficiaries, probate ac- 
counts, accounts to beneficiaries, service 
charges to be taken, and other details, 
are to be made out and placed in the tickler 
file. 

Third: An inventory of invested funds is 
prepared on an inventory of invested funds 
ecard. This is supplemented by individual 
securities cards covering each respective se- 
curity: stock, bond, mortgage, etc., showing 
in detail the certificate numbers, dividend 
date, rate of dividends, etc. The total of the 
book values of these individual securities 
cards should equal the total of the invested 
funds card. From the individual securities 
cards, the tickler cards covering coupons pay- 
able, interest due, dividends, ete., are made 
up and placed in the ticker. The securities 
ecards are then classified into such classifica- 
tions as have been hereinbefore suggested, 
or such as you may decide to use, and the 
total of all the various classifications would, 
of course, equal the total on the inventory 
of invested funds card, or $75,000. The total 
of invested funds is then added to the in- 
vested funds general control and the various 
securities classification totals to their re- 
spective controls, so that at all times the 
total of the various securities controls equals 
the invested funds general control. When 
this trust is closed, the process is, of course, 
reversed. 


Handling Cash and Securities 

Now, let us consider the $25,000 cash which 
came to us as a part of the corpus of the 
fund. The cash so received should be en- 
tered in the book of original entry in the 
eash received principal column and from 
here posted to the principal cash card of 
the trust in the principal received column 
and the balance extended. As investments 
are made, they are charged through the book 
of original entry to the principal cash card 
in the disbursement column, the proper ex- 
tensions being made to the balance column. 
The investments as made should be entered 
on the inventory of invested funds ecard, 
proper extensions being likewise made _ in 
the balance column. At all times, the balance 
of invested funds plus the balance of un- 
invested principal as shown on the inventory 
of invested funds principal cash account 
cards, would equal the total of the capital 
or principal fund. 

Where a security is sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, it should be entered in the with- 
drawn column on the invested funds card for 
the amount at which it had been carried in the 
inventory of invested funds at the time of 
the sale or distribution and not for the 
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amount actually received from the sale. If 
this instruction is adhered to, there will be 
no complications in effecting balances of in- 
vested funds, as it will readily be seen that 
all gains and losses will automatically adjust 
themselves through the principal cash ac- 
count. When any valuation on any item of 
invested funds is changed through a payment 
on account of a mortgage or otherwise, it 
would be well to note the same at the right 
of item, the valuation of which has been 
so changed, in order that your attention may 
be immediately called to the change. 

The individual securities cards to which I 
have referred are filed under the name of 
the corporation whose stock is represented, 
etc. Mortgage cards are filed in alphabetical 
order unless registered by loan numbers in 
which case they would, of course, be filed 
numerically. Cards covering savings depos 
its are filed under the name of the bank, ete., 
so that all of the individual securities cards 
covering stock of the First National Bank 
would be filed together in numerical order 
by trust numbers, all of the cards of the 
Citizens Savings Bank would likewise be 
found together and a total of all of the in- 
dividual securities stock cards would prove 
to the “stock control,” all of the mortgage 
loan cards would equal the total in the mort 
gage loan control account, ete. 


The Tickler System 

The ticker system to which reference has 
above been made may be of interest to you. 
Guides (3 x 5) file January to December and 
sub-guides 1 to 31, ete., as required, are set 
in the tray or trays. The tickler cards made 
out from the trust record sheet, securities 
ecards, mortgage loan ecards, ete., covering 
probate accounts, service charges, remittances, 
coupons, interest on loans, insurance expira- 
tions, rents, ete, each ecard having a_ red 
flag on the one side and a white on the 
other, are placed in the tickler in back of 
the guide corresponding to the due date 
found at the bottom of the tickler card with 
the red flag showing at the right. As each 
item is taken care of through the month, the 
eard is turned and shows a white flag at the 
left. If, at the end of the month, there are 
any red flags showing, these are the items 
which, for some reason or other, have not 
been taken care of and require further at- 
tention. Possibly the interest on a loan has 
not been paid, an account not filed for some 
good reason, ete. This tickler can be sub- 
divided as your requirements may demand. 
We carry dividend tickler cards in a sepa- 
rate file. We also carry an advanced work 
file. This file takes care of all items such 
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Reimbursement Credits 


Bonds and Securities 


Foreign Exchange 


Paut M. WaARBURG 


Chairman 





INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 


INCORPORATED 


International Banking Transactions 


Bullion and Currency 





as insurance expirations, ete., due 
December 31, 1926, the 1927 cards being 
placed in the current tickler the latter part 
of December, the idea being that all cards 
in the current file cover matters which re 
ceive attention annually or are matters which 
are to be attended to within the current year. 

The handling of the 
trusts and estates has been given very careful 
consideration and while it may seem a some 
what complicated scheme, it has more than 
proven itself in that it entirely eliminates 
both as betwen principal and 
income and executor and administrator ac 
counts as well as between trusts and estates 


beyond 


cash accounts of 


mispostings, 


Uniform Trust Department Check 
We use a uniform trust department check 
and combine a check register with the dis- 
bursement side of the book of original entry. 
\ carbon copy of 
this 


each check is taken and 
filed with the duplicates 
of other checks drawn against the same trust, 
so that an exact copy of all vouchers drawn 
particular trust are immediately 
The check itself bears the trust 
number, states whether it is a charge against 
principal or income and also gives the name 
of the estate or trust. 
Separate cash accounts are carried in the 
ledger in the banking department for each 


duplicate is 


against a 


vailable. 


Collections 





F. ABBsot GoopHUE 


President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 





estate and trust and the checks, as presented 
for payment, are charged directly against 
said accounts and deposits made are likewise 
credited. Once a month these accounts are 
reconciled, a total of the individual trust ac- 
counts less the outstanding checks proving 
to the cash control balance in the trust de- 
partment and by checking the individual bal- 
ances against the balances to the credit of the 
individual accounts in the trust department, 
the individual balances are also verified. 
Through the use of the sheets hereinbefore 
described, under which principal, income and 
executor and administrator cash is 
gated and proven through separate cash con- 
trols, you have a complete proof of postings, 
which are, of course, supplemented by the 
additional check through your tickler system. 


segre- 


The registering of trusts and estates by 
numbers is, to my mind, a most important 
matter. It simplifies filing, tends to elimi 
nate mispostings through confusion of names 
and has many advantages which can only be 
fully appreciated through the actual adoption 
of the plan. All trays in which cards are 
to be kept should be fitted with rods so that 
the cards cannot be taken out 
moving the rod. 
fitted with offset 
dicated. 


without re- 
The trust ledger should be 
rod, as hereinbefore in- 




























































Alfred H. Swayne 


Chairman — Vice President, 
Motors Corporation. 


Curtis C. Cooper 
President 

Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 

Pierre S. duPont 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


and E. I. duPontde Nemours «° Co 
Lammot duPont 


Finance Committee, 
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STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

Exceptional increase in deposits has fea- 

tured recent financial statements of the State 

Street Trust Company of Boston. Total de- 

posits on July Ist of $59,509,953, represent 

an increase of $16,500,000 since July 1, 












1925 and an increase of over $24,000,000 
since July 1, 1922. The latest statement 
shows aggregate resources of $69,673,392 







with time loans of $33,999,605; demand loans 
$18,772,563; due from Federal Reserve Bank 
$6,409,368 ; due from other banks $1,670,794; 
exchanges $2,673,261 and cash $834,327. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus $3,500,000 and 
undivided profits $237, 255. 

The trust department has also experienced 
marked growth, showing assets of $32,900,157. 


NEW MURRAY HILL TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS FOR BUSINESS 

The newly organized Murray Hill Trust 
Company opened for business in New York 
on September 7th at 279 Madison avenue. The 
organization begins with capital and sur- 
plus of $2,100,000. The officers are: Oliver 
W. Birckhead, president; F. W. Kavanaugh, 
Reginald W. Brixey and Harold B. Thorne, 
vice-presidents; Ben B. Bullock, secretary ; 
W. I. Lineoln Adams, chairman of the 
board of directors. 
























TRUST COMPANIES 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 
priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


General 


O. H. P. LaFarge 
General Motors Corporation 
Seward Prosser 


Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 


John J. Raskob 


Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 
Vice President 
Donald M. Spaidal 
Vice President 





NEW APPOINTMENTS AT GUARDIAN 
TRUST OF NEW JERSEY 
Pres. Clarence G. Appleton of the recently 
organized Guardian Trust Company of New- 


ark, N. J. announces the appointment of Jo- 
seph Franklin Steele as manager of the 


Foreign Department which is equipped to 
aid Newark and New Jersey importers and 
exporters. Mr. Steele became associated 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York in 1919 and was appointed assistant 
manager of its foreign department. Subse- 
quently he joined the National Credit Office, 
Inc., of New York, to manage its foreign trade 
credit department. Previous to coming with 
the Guaranty, Mr. Steele had extended bank- 
ing experience in Scetland, London, South 
America and South Africa. 

W. E. Nieman, formerly with the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, the Empire Trust 
Company of New York and the First Na- 
tional of Detroit, has become connected with 
the new business department of the Guardian 
Trust Company. 


The Atlantic Bank and Trust Company of 
Spencer, N. C., has absorbed the business of 
the Fidelity Bank and Trust Company and 
the Bank of Spencer. 
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ATWATER 
RADIO 


This beats guessing 


Wherever people have been asked to specify the 
Radio they intend to buy, more of them have an- 
swered “Atwater Kent” than any other name. 


This is equally true of non-owners and those who 
have decided to replace their present equipment 
with something better. 


Among the reasons for their preference they stress 
reliability, tone quality and simplicity of operation. 

Collectively, this host of prospective purchasers 
tell us that Atwater Kent Radio reflects their own 
conception of what they wanted Radio to be. 

So Atwater Kent Receiving Sets and Radio 
Speakers are made to meet a definite demand. 


Arwater Kenr Manuracturinc Co., 4807 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A, Atwater Kent, President 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST COMPANIES 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently received the first certificate to 
be issued by the New York State Insurance 
Department, to an employees’ retirement sys- 
tem, which created a new corporate entity 
known as, “The Retirement System of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York.” 
The certificate grants to the retirement sys- 
tem of the Equitable Trust Company a cor- 
porate status carrying the right to the em- 
ployees and the company to operate jointly 
a retirement plan for their mutual benefit 
with all the safeguards that the newly enact- 
ed law now places around insurance com- 
panies. 

“I regard this document as one of the 
most important instruments ever issued by 
the Insurance Department,” said Superinten- 
dent James A. Beha in delivering the cer- 
tificate personally to President Loasby of the 
Equitable Trust Company. “While I have is- 
sued a number of certificates granting the 
right to do business under the insurance law 
to various mutual and stock insurance com- 
panies in the state since I became superin- 
tendent, this is the first opportunity I have 
had to issue a certificate to a retirement sys- 
tem operated by an employer and his em- 
ployees.” 

A. W. Loasby, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company and a member of the Board 
of Managers of the retirement system, says: 
“The action of the Insurance Department, by 
the issuance of a certificate of incorporation 
to the Retirement System of the Equitable 
Trust Company as a result of its investiga- 
tion and analysis of the assets and of the 
actuarial computations, is very gratifying to 
the officers of the company and to those 
charged with the management of the fund, 
who were also responsible for its development 
and submission to the employees. It is a 
public confirmation of the faith of our em- 





TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK RECEIVES FIRST 
CHARTER FOR EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT SYSTEM 





JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 






ployees in the policies of the organization be 
cause practically all of them voluntarily 
elected to join the system and contribute to 
it because of its provisions and their confi- 
dence in the organizers.” 

The Retirement System of the Equitable 
Trust Company covers over 2,000 employees. 
The system was announced in the latter part 
of 1924 and became operative January 1, 
1925, as a trust fund. The employees and 
the company make monthly contributions to 
the fund which are held in trust and are 
administered by a Board of Managers. The 
fund provides retirement allowances to em- 
ployees retiring after reaching age 60, or 
who are disabled before attaining age 60, 
accidental benefits in the case of employees 
injured or killed in the performance of duty, 
and death benefits for the families of those 
dying in service 

The certificate issued by the State Insur- 
ance Department gives to the trust fund a 
corporate status and permits the fund to op- 
erate as an insurance company except that 
it is confined to the employees of the Equit- 
able Trust Company and its subsidiaries, that 
it operates without profit, and that it is 
managed by the company and its employees. 


The Bank of Italy of San Francisco, Cali 
fornia, has issued a booklet in which subjects 
of thrift, banking, trust and kindred types 
of service are set to the jingle of Mother 
Goose nursery rhymes. The _ transposition 
is by Helen M. Knight, director of the 
Woman's Banking department. 

“How New Orleans Banks Have Curbed 
Irregular Mediums” is the title of an article 
by Fred. W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, which 
recently appeared in Printers Ink and which 
has been reproduced by the company in 
booklet form. 



















SHALL I TELL MY WIFE? 


THE TRUST. OFFICER ENLIGHTENS A “PROSPECT” 
H. D. PETTIBONE 


Trust Officer, Chicago Title and Trust Company 


Y wife really knows nothing about 

my finances or business. Each month 

I pay the bills (after a mild lecture 
on economy). She knows the name and tele- 
number of my company, that I am 
associated with others in its control, that I 
have a salary or drawing account—or at any 
rate some method of getting money. But we 
have put off discussing details or what would 
happen if I departed this life. 
like to talk about it. 

Ought I to insist on 
Ought I to make a plan? How shall I ar- 
range it? In this frame of mind, and on 
the eve of a summer outing I have just had 
interesting talk with a trust officer 
who knows his business. And this is what 
he says: 

“My dear Mr. Prospect, you are just ex- 
actly like dozens of others with whom I have 
talked today. There is nothing unique about 
your situation or your problem in its funda- 
mentals. It is just this—you will never get 
anywhere ‘talking’ on this subject with your 
wife. The one certain way of making prog- 
ress is to do it! Get your ideas on 
then show the writing to your 


phone 


She doesn’t 


talking about it? 


a most 


paper; 
wife.” 
That sounds simple. I chart my assets, my 
liabilities, the natural beneficiaries of my 
estate. I drop off my salary and add the 
income from the proceeds of my life insur- 
ance. No outside help required for this. I 
have in mind the average of living expenses 
for the last few years and 


consider what 


changes are likely to come as my two young- 
sters get on with their education. 


This item 
my wife must check. 

The trust officer looked over my chart. 

“T see. The bulk of your estate is in your 
own business. Some securities you hold are 
ultra conservative. I suppose you bought for 
ready marketability. Then here are two 
where you took a ‘flier. Yes, this estate 
would require time, care and tact. If han- 
dled right your associates in that business 
and your family will get and give a square 
deal. 


“But don’t put that burden on your wife. 
She would fret herself sick over it, and still 
be uncertain of any decision. Then she 
would shop around and get 57 varieties of 
advice from as many advisers with curbstone 
opinions. Name a trust company which does 
this sort of work as an everyday affair.” 

Then that trust officer related some of the 
details of a half dozen estates. How busi- 
ness are operated, how quick turns are made 
to save slow assets from sacrifice. Of course, 
I could see at once that my wife would ap- 
proach these problems with no training and 
at a time when all such matters would be 
exceedingly difficult. But—will she want a 
trustee? 

“Maybe—maybe not; every man must set- 
tle that with his wife. She will not under- 
stand some matters; she will forget others. 
Business problems are not likely to make a 
clear or lasting impression. But tell her the 
story! Tell her the possibilities. Above all, 
show her the plan all written out. Explain 
what it will mean to her to be able to de- 
pend on a monthly check, and to continue 
to devote most of her thought and time to 
the children.”’ 

Well, I decided I would try it. I have 
my chart of assets and liabilities. On the 
advice of the trust officer I have applied for 
$20,000 additional life insurance and will 
make it, as well as my old policies, payable 
to the trust company, as trustee, under an 
“insurance trust.” I have a draft of this 
agreement which gives the trust company 
full control of the investment of the insur- 
ance proceeds. The particular trust company 
has an ample fund to cover any loss of in- 
come or principal from these investments. 
The net income will go to my wife as long 
as she lives. On her death the fund passes 
to my children. 

In case of emergency the trustee is author- 
ized, in its discretion, to use portions of the 
principal. And a special clause is inserted 
to provide for extra payments to assure a 
good education for those youngsters. Of 
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cA Great Opportunity for 





An Experienced Trust Executive 


An old, but aggressive western Trust Company, the largest 
in its State, with ramifications throughout several states, is seek- 
ing an experienced, alert and progressive Trust Executive to 
assume complete charge of its Trust Department. 


Because the position demands more than a mere knowledge 
of Trust work, the man sought must be a real executive—a leader, 
ambitious, personable. He must be familiar with details, 
but capable of going far beyond details in creating and hold- 
ing new business. He should be between 25 and 40, and 
married. His record must be clean. 


The salary matches the type of executive sought. 


To such a man, an extraordinary opportunity is offered, as 
he will be quick to see when he obtains the full facts. 


Write fully and in confidence. 


in your present connection. 


You will not be embarrassed 


Our own men know about this 


advertisement. Address Western Trust c/o Trust Companies 


Magazine. 








protection of the children if they are too 
young to handle the fund when it comes to 
them. 

My will follows the same plan as the in- 
surance trust. This avoids guardianship pro- 
ceedings for my children, relieves my wife 
of care and worry, and assures her a good 
living. 

All of this has required but one visit to 
the trust officer, one visit to my lawyer, a 
conference between them, one talk with my 
insurance agent, and some straight thinking 
on my part. I have made no commitment 
which I cannot change at pleasure. The 
whole plan is perfectly clear. It meets ad- 
mirably my present situation. 

I am taking all the papers home with me. 
This evening I shall tell my wife. 

fe he ake 

Improved methods of accountancy for 
farmers is a subject which is receiving special 
attention among bankers of Illinois. The 
Agricultural Relations Committee of the III- 
inois Bankers’ Association has devised sys- 
tems of accountancy adaptable to the require- 
ments of farmers. 

The State Trust & Savings Bank has 
opened for business in Mount Pleasant, Ia. 
E. E. Phelps is president. 


course there are other provisions for the WHEN BANK ADVERTISING RESULTS IN 


PERMANENT BUSINESS 

Francis R. Morison, the well-known au- 
thority on financial and bank advertising of 
Cleveland, who has assisted banks and trust 
companies with their advertising problems 
for a period of thirty years, dwells on the 
kind of advertising which results in perma- 
nent business for banks, as follows: 

“When bankers consider their advertising 
problems, past experience sometimes leads 
them to feel that ‘business obtained by ad- 
vertising is not permanent.’ 

“But permanent business can be obtained 
by the right kind of advertising—and the 
right kind of advertising never means the 
use of premiums or other schemes, undigni- 
fied pictures or sensational wording. Rather, 
it is a matter of individually written copy 
so based upon a study of the institution’s 
situation as to conform and contribute to 12 
well-rounded policy for building the gocd 
will and prestige that hold business as well 
as bring it.” 

A series of articles on “Wills, Estates and 
Trusts,” is being published in the Newark 
Sunday Call of Newark, N. J. The author is 
Edwin A. Pruden, vice-president of the Fidel- 
itv Union Trust Company of Newark. 








TRUST 


FRANK J. PARSONS 

The recent death of Frank J. Parsons. 
vice-president of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company of New York, casts a 
shadow the whole trust company fra- 
ternity. He possessed to a rare degree those 
qualities of loyalty, of faithful devotion and 
earnest application, which 
not only to the trust company 
he had been for so many years 
but also in his labors for the advancement of 
trust company service. It was largely through 
his disinterested and zealous efforts as act- 
ing director that the New York Community 
Trust was established in New York City and 
guided to the point where it became neces- 
sary to director who could devote 
all his time to this organization, which means 
so much in the application of community 
trust principles to needed welfare and chari- 
table work in this city. As chairman of the 
Community Trust Committee of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. Parsons practically assumed 


over 


were invaluable 
with which 


associated, 


secure a 


a national leadership in developing commu- 
nity trust establishment and 
throughout the United States. 
The keen sense of loss experienced by all 
the and friends of Mr. Parsons 
is more poignant because he was taken away 
in the prime of life. He was in his fifty- 
fourth year and he devoted practically bis 
whole banking career to the the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 
He came to that comnany November 11, 1895, 
remarkable ability in making 
Department of the company 
successful of the kind in 
vice-president in 
the affairs of 


operation 


associates 


service of 


showed 
Mortgage 
the most 
country. He became 
continued to direct 
the Mortgage Department, making annual 
tours through the western and _ southern 
states in order to obtain first hand knowledge 
of conditions. The record of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company in han- 
dling and selling real estate mortgages re- 
flects the conservatism and sound decisions 
which Mr. Parsons brought to bear upon this 
feature of 
Mr. Parsons was an indefatigible 
and his career may well serve as an insnira- 
tion to and old in the banking and 
trust company business. On November 12, 
1925. the Executive Committee of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, by reso- 
lution, took note of and extended congratu- 
lations to Mr. Parsons on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his association with the company. 
Mr. Parsons identified 
with the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America and as a member of the Real Estate 


and 
the 
one of 
the 


1910 and 


service. 
worker 


young 


was also closely 
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FRANK J. PARSONS 


Securities Committee of that organization he 


exerted a marked influence in urging the 


highest standards of prac.ice in the financing 


of real estate securities. He 
ly and 
gatherings 


wrote extensive- 
banking and investment 
always he advocated prin- 
ciples of practice and conduct which obtained 
for him a nationwide standing as an author- 
ity on real estate lending. 
humerous 


addressed 


and 


He also conducted 
gatherings and spoke extensively 
in connection with gatherings in various cities 
which paved the way for the organization of 
communty trusts and foundations. 

Mr. 
to the 
publisher owes a 


Parsons was a frequent contributor 
TrRUst COMPANIES and the 
debt of gratitude to him 
as one of a group of trust company officials 
who assisted by valuable advice in the estab- 
lishment of this publication twenty-two years 


ago. 


pages of 


Mr. Parsons was devoted to outdoor sports, 
particularly riding and tennis. He 
member of the Bankers Club, New York: 
Club, Maplewood, New Jersey; 
and the South Orange Field Club, South Or- 
ange, N. J. Among his outside interests was 
the New York Osteopathic Clinic of which 
he was a trustee. He is survived by a widow, 
a son and a daughter. The family home is 
in Washington Park, Maplewood, New Jersey. 


was a 


Maplewood 





COMPANIES 


! Corporate Trust Service 


We act as trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust securing bond is- 
sues; as depository under protection 
agreements or reorganization plans; 
as assignee or receiver and as fiscal 
agent. 


THE 


EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, N. S. 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N.B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. ——= 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 


$26,678,483 








SURVEY OF ADVANTAGES DERIVED IN ADOPTION OF NUMERICAL 


TRANSIT 


A survey of the numerical transit system 
especially as it applies to the writing of 
transit letters, has been completed by the 
Bank Division of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit. The first step 
in the development of the numerical system, 
according to the survey, was taken in 1911 
when all banks were assigned transit num- 
bers in order to simplify the registration of 
transit items. No sooner had the practice 
of printing these numbers on checks and 
other instruments of exchange become general 
than bankers began using the numbers to 
identify the payer on transit letters. 


Bankers were quick to appreciate the sav- 
ing in time and labor. The number repre- 
sented both the paying bank’s name and 
address, and could written in far less 
time. For example, the Continental and 
Commercial Bank of Chicago was described 
by two numbers, 2-3, instead of seven words 
of 44 letters. Then a few bankers, having 
seen the advantage of describing the payer 
by number, began to wonder why they could 
not also describe the last endorser by number. 
If that could be accomplished they would 
again speed up the writing of their transit 
letters. These bankers knew, of course, that 
the majority of their out of town items 
were deposited by a very small percentage 
of their customers. (The survey shows that 
today S85 per cent of these items come from 
2% per cent of the depositors.) To this group 
bankers assigned regular endorsement num- 
following much the same _ procedure 
as had been followed in numbering banks. 

For the other group of customers, those 
depositing 15 per cent of the transit items, 
three separate plans are being used success- 
fully today by hundreds of banks. They 
are known as the Alphabetical Code System, 
the Block System and the Auxiliary Sheet 


be 


bers, 


SYSTEM 


Method. Under the code system, each letter 
of the alphabet has a numerical equivalent: 
A is 10, B is 20, Only the first two 
letters of the indorser’s name are used. Baker 
for instance, would be written 20-10. In case 
the transit clerk desires to identify an item, 
he has the numerical designation, the amount 
and the date on which to base his identifica- 
tion. The second plan is the block system. 
Here the transit items get their last endorser 
numbers from the teller’s blocks in which they 
are included. The block number is stamped 
on all deposit tickets, letters and items in- 
cluded in the block. The block number, 
the amount of the transit item, and its time 
in transit supply positive identification. 

The auxiliary sheet is explained 
by its name. When items do not carry a 
regular endorsement number, the last en- 
dorser’s name is entered on an auxiliary sheet 
opposite a printed key number. The first key 
number would be 001, the second 002, and 
on. The transit clerk inserts his 
number which we will say is 2, at the left 
of the key number, which then becomes the 
last endorser’s number. On the transit let- 
ter, it would be written 2001. 

Another important point brought out by 
the survey is the number of items that can 
be handled daily by transit clerks when using 
the numerical system. While the survey 
showed figures ranging from 2,000 to 3,000, 
the average ran between 2,500 and 3,000 items 
a day for each transit clerk. 


etc. 


System 


so also 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has reproduced in booklet form the instructive 
address on “Investment of Trust Funds” 
delivered by H. F. Wilson, Jr. vice-president 
of the company at the last Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in New York and which appeared 
in the March, 1926 issue of TrusT COMPANIES 
Magazine, 

















BENEFITING HUMANITY AND POSTERITY THROUGH 
CREATION OF TRUSTS 


SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF PROJECTION OF POWER OF WILL 


ERHAPS the greatest power of will is 
the personal power to provide for the 
welfare of posterity and the welfare 
of humanity in general. The will of Benja- 
Franklin is today a splendid existing 
example of that power, both in a personal 
and in a charitable way. Even beyond death 
Benjamin Franklin endeavored to continue 
the principles of simplicity and economy 
which he practiced during life. In leaving 
to his daughter, Sarah Bache, a picture of 
the King of France set with 408 diamonds, 
he requested “that she would not form any 
of those diamonds into ornaments either for 
herself or daughters and thereby introduce 
or countenance the expensive, vain, and use- 
less fashion of wearing jewels.” 
All through his will and codicil Franklin 
freely expressed his opinions and gave rea- 


min 


wish to be 
useful even after my death if possible,” he 
expressed in a codicil, and then gave £1,000 
Sterling to the City of Philadelphia and a 
like amount to the City of Boston ‘to be let 
out upon 


sons for the several bequests. “I 


interest at 5 per cent per annum 
unmarried artificers under the age 
of twenty-five years as have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the said town and faithfully 
fulfilled the duties required in their 


tures.” 


to such 


inden 


The funds were to continue in operation 
for a period of two hundred years. At the 
end of the first hundred years a part of it 
was to be used for “whatever make 
living in the town convenient to its people 
and render it more agreeable to strangers.” 
The balance of the fund was to be continued 
in the original purpose for the second hun- 
dred when it was to be divided be- 
tween the inhabitants of the cities and the 
Government of States. 


may 


years, 


City Trusts of Philadelphia 
The board of directors of City Trusts of 
Philadelphia report that the Philadelphia 
Fund at the end of the first hundred years, 
in 1890, amounted to about $90,000, which 
was divided, $70,000 being set aside as the 


public fund and the balance, $20,000, con- 
tinued in the loan fund. In 1908, when the 
public fund was turned over to the Frank- 
lin Institute, it had grown to $133,076.46 
and the Loan Fund today is $83,500. 
The fund to the City of has had an 
even more remarkable than the 
Philadelphia fund. 


over 
soston 


growth 


In the Boston Municipal Register for 1924 
it is reported that at the expiration of the 
first hundred years after the death of Frank- 
lin there was paid to the city treasurer 
$329,300.48 for the purchase of lands and 
erection thereon of the Franklin Trade 
School, and a balance of the fund, $102,- 
0OS3.15, continued for the purposes as ex- 
pressed in the will of Franklin. It is inter- 
esting to note that two funds have 
after the Franklin to an 
greater Franklin’s whole per- 


these 
death of 
than 


grown 
amount 
sonal estate. 


Stephen Girard’s Will 


Another living example of Will Power to 
grow after death, not only in wealth beyond 
any possible dreams of the testator, but as 
a public benefactor, is the will of Stephen 
Girard. During his life this financier seemed 
to concern himself chiefly with the accumu- 
lation of wealth, yet by his will he showed 
to the world an example of charity unheard 
of in his time and proportionately unequaled 
today. The will of Stephen Girard is an 
expression of the same confidence with which 
he transacted his business matters. It 
carefully written and, no doubt, gave him 
pleasure and comfort in knowing that he 
was going to accomplish after his death that 
which he was too busy to do while living. 
Before his death he was gradually moulding 
his estate to fit it to the particular purpose 
he intended it to serve, and in his will he 
recommended to his executors “to close the 
concerns of my estate as expeditiously as 
possible, and to see that my intentions shall 
be strictly complied with.” 

At the 


was 


time of his death the estate was 
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valued at $6.693,235.09. After an existence 
of seventy-five years the capital of the trust 
fund is now something over $55,500,000. 
Girard College annually cares for and 
teaches over 1,500 students. Since its open- 
ing in 1848 it has cared for and started on 
their way in the business world over 10,000 
orphan boys, every one of them a bigger and 
better boy all through the living Will Power 
of one who died almost a hundred years ago. 
—(From the Girard Letter, published by the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia.) 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
TRUST COURSE 
A course of thirty lectures covering the 
subject of trusts is announced by the Wall 
Street Division of the New York University. 
This course will cover thoroughly the gen- 
eral work of the trust department of a bank 
or trust company in the management of both 
personal trusts and corporate trusts, includ- 
ing transactions of stock transfer agent and 
registrar. 
The course will be given by Howard B. 
Smith, trust officer of the Bank of America, 
who is well known in trust company circles. 


COMPANIES 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE. ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SURVEY OF 
FLORIDA 


So much misinformation and confusion is 
prevalent as to the actual business and de- 
velopment situation in Florida that it is a 
welcome relief to turn to the pages of a 
booklet issued recently by the Trust Com- 
pany of Florida, of Miami. This survey 
presents actual facts and they inspire confi- 
dence as to railroad development, water 
transportation, road construction, public util- 
ities, banking, taxes, education, 


building, 
agriculture and natural resources. 


There are 265 state banks and trust com- 
panies and 54 national banks in Florida with 
combined resources on September 28, 1925 of 
$714,017,000 as compared with $282,119,000 
on October 10, 1924. Deposits during that 
period have increased from $232,546,000 to 
$638,920,000; cash items, and due from banks 
increased from $53,216,000 to $218,337,000; 
increase in government securities owned by 
banks and trust companies from $29,426,000 
to $54,829,000. A _ significant fact is that 
only $2,722,000 is invested of banking re- 
sources in real estate outside of banking 
buildings. 


TRUST 


GROWTH OF AMERICA’S PIONEER 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


As the pioneer investment trust organiza- 
tion in the United States, the International 
Securities Trust of America, organized in 
April, 1921, has recently completed five years 
of successful operation. The financial state- 
ment as of June, 1926, is accompanied by 
a comprehensive survey of the financial op- 
erations of the Trust which places this en- 
terprise among the financial institutions 
which give shareholders and investors every 
information. 
with the International 
ities Trust Company of America, as its fiscal 
is the American Founder’s Trust. 
The rapid growth of these pioneer invest- 
trusts, especially during the last two 
years, has resulted in total resources approx- 
imating $25,000,000. More than 5,000 in- 
dividuals and institutions are holders of 
their bonds and share units. Amounts sub- 
scribed vary in the case of individual invest- 
ors from $75 to $100,000. Approximately 90 
per cent of the holdings are $1,000 or over. 


access To 
Associated Secur- 


agent, 


ment 


During more than five years of operation the 
trustees and officers have labored unceasingly, 
investment trust 
along sound fines, but 
also to demonstrate to the American public 
the unique advantages offered by this type 
of investment. That so many other invest- 
ment trusts have arisen in this country during 
the last two years, is a tribute to the edu 
cational efforts of the International Securities 
Trust of America, despite the fact that the 
latter trust still stands without an American 
several important 
investment trust organization and 

The American Founder's Trust recently 
announced that Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, chief 
economic analyst in the United States Treas- 
ury Department, has become actively asso- 
ciated with the trust as manager of its 
Economics Division. Dr. Tucker was form- 
erly assistant chief of the Finance and In- 
vestment Division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and is the author of 
several governmental publications on inter- 
national trade subjects. Previous to that 
he had been a member of the Harvard Eco- 
nomics Faculty. 


not only to create organ- 


izations operating 


competitor in phases of 


policy. 


The American Trust Company and the 


D’Alene, Idaho, 
Van Os- 


First State Bank of Coeur 
have been consolidated with E. H. 
trand as president. 

William J. 


Harvie has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the Huntington Bank- 
ing & Trust Company of Huntington, W. Va. 


COMPANIES 


“Central-ize” 


Your Banking in 
Cleveland 


in a nationally 
known bank; in— 


Central 


National Bank 


of Cleveland 
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STANDARD FORM OF COLLECTION 
AGREEMENT 


Numerous banks and trust companies have 
adopted and printed on deposit slips, signa- 
ture Cards and pass books the standard form 
of collection agreement which has been pre- 
pared by the General Counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and which reads as 
follows: 


a 


In receiving items for deposit or col- 
lection, this bank acts only as depositor’s 
collecting agent and assumes no responsi- 
bility beyond the exercise of due care. All 
items are credited subject to final pay- 
ment in cash or solvent credits. This 
bank will not be liable for default or 
negligence of its duly selected corre- 
spondents nor for losses in transit, and 
each correspondent so selected shall not 
be liable except for its own negligence. 
This bank or its correspondents may send 
items, directly or indirectly, to any bank 
including the payor, and accept its draft 
as conditional payment in lieu of cash. 
It may charge back any item at any 
time before final payment, whether re- 
turned or not, also any item drawn on 
this bank not good at close of business 
on day deposited. 
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NO COMPETITION 


BETWEEN 


TRUST COMPANIES AND 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARLEY F. DROLLINGER 
Vice-President Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


N IMPRESSION exists among some 
representatives of life insurance 
companies that there is competition 

between life insurance companies and trust 
eompanies. Instead of competition there is 
mutuality of interest in determining the 
manner in which the interests of our clients 
ean be served to their advantage. If a 
man can afford limited insurance, if the bulk 
of his estate consists of insurance, and he 
must obtain the greatest return consistent 
with safety, if there are a number of policies 
in different companies, if provision is to be 
made for unborn children, or if 
tionary judgment or contingent provisions 
are a part of the general plan, the life 
underwriters customer will do well to use 
the trust company. If it is a question of 
providing a wife with a certain sum of 
money during her life at the expiration of 
which there is no further need of insurance 
and the policy lapses thereupon, or if in- 
surance is taken as an extra safeguard 
where a man’s general estate is sufficient 
to meet the family’s requirements, then by 
all means keep it with the insurance com- 
pany. 

I have heard the argument that trust 
companies do not guarantee any definite re- 
turn on trust investments. Their charters do 
not permit them to enter into a surety busi- 
therefore, such an arrangement would 
be illegal. As to income return, the only 
prophesy for the future is past performance. 
A trust company in New York made an 
analysis of its accounts, and over a period 
of years it was found that the average return 
to trust accounts was 5.6 per cent where 
investment of the estate funds was left to 
the discretion of the trustee. The differ- 
ential between legals and good non-legals is 
about one and one-half per cent. 

It is frequently said there may be shrink- 
ages in the value of trust property. That 
is possible but, on the other hand, there 
are also accretions to trust estates and the 
latter usually more than offset the other. 
All trust companies carefully guard their 


discre- 


hess, 


trust investments and by a judicious selec- 
tion of long and short term securities, de- 
pending on whether the market is high or low, 
they usually have little trouble in maintaining 
the integrity of their trust accounts. Then 
too, the trust company usually subscribes 
for nearly all the financial and statistical 
services available. No individual could afford 
to spend the money necessary to obtain these 
services in the first place, and one man would 
never take from his own the time 
necessary to become familar with them. 


business 


One oceasionaly hears the argument that a 
trust company is cold, businesslike and im- 
personal. After all, a trust company, like 
an insurance company is composed of human 
beings, and I have usually found that a 
number of individuals collectively have better 
judgment and balance than one. I am 
all trust companies could give you many 
cases wherein they are actually a big brother 
to the beneficiaries in their charge, advising 
them concerning their individual and personal 
problems. (H«acerpts from address at recent 
joint meeting of life underwriters and trust 
company officials in Buffalo.) 


sure 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, INC. 

The Prudence Company, Inc., of New York, 
which issues guaranteed first mortgage bonds 
and certificates, sets a good example for 
mortgage investment firms in publishing a 
comprehensive statement of financial condi- 
tion which provides accurate information for 
the holders of its securities. The Prudence 
Company, Ine., finances all of its first mort- 


gage building operations with its own money 
and after the buildings are completed and 
produce income, the bonds of the company 


are sold to the public with a guarantee 
backing of over $12,500,000 guarantee fund. 
The latest financial statement shows cash 
amounting to $16,541,619; loans on eall $500.- 
000; Prudence bonds and certificates $2.578,- 
950; mortgages $12,865,560 and total re- 
sources of $33,996,265. 








Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘Trust Company Law’’ 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


CONTRACT TO CONVEY TRUST PROPERTY 

(When compliance with recorded trust 
deed will be condition precedent to speci- 
fic enforcement. ) 

Action for specific performance of a con- 
tract to convey real estate. The plaintiff had 
contracted with the defendant trustees for 
the purchase of property held under a cer- 
tain trust deed. The beneficiaries of the 
trust had conveyed the property to the trus- 
tees in trust with the following powers: “To 
sell and said land or any portion 
thereof whenever directed to do so in writ- 
ing signed by (beneficiaries) or the survivors 
of them and duly acknowledged for record.” 
This trust deed was recorded. It appeared 
that the trustees at the specific instance and 
request and under the express 
the beneficiaries contracted to convey the 
land to the plaintiff, and that a $2,000 in- 
stallment had been paid by him and had been 
accepted by the trustees at the 
rection of the beneficiaries. There was no 
allegation, that the trustees had 
been directed to sell and convey the land by 
writing signed by the beneficiaries and duly 
acknowledged for record as required by the 
trust deed. The plaintiff contended that as 
the beneficaries were the grantors who cre- 
ated the trust they could waive the require- 
ment of the trust deed that directions to 
the trustees to sell ‘and convey the lands 
should be in writing signed by the beneficia- 
ries and duly acknowledged for record; that 
as the beneficiaries had requested the trus- 
tees to make the contract and $2,000 of the 
purchase price was paid to the beneficiaries 
who refused to return the same, it should be 
held that the beneficiaries could not equit- 
ably refuse specific performance of the trus- 
contract. 

Held, that specific performance would not 
be granted. When plaintiff accepted the 
trustees’ contract and made the $2,000 pay- 
ment he had record notice of the terms of 
the trust deed which limited the authority 
of the trustees to make trust 


convey 


direction of 


express di- 


however, 


tees’ 


sales of the 


INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH 


ARE 


property to occasions when directed to do 
so in writing signed by the beneficiaries and 
duly acknowledged for The verbal 
express direction by the beneficiaries to the 
tustees to sell and convey the trust property 
and the acceptance of part payment did not 
so bind the beneficiaries as to warrant a 
court of equity in decreeing specific perform- 
ance when the proposed vendee had notice 
of the trust limitations, and has an adequate 
remedy at law to recover money paid on an 
unenforcible contract to convey. 
Palm Beach Bank & Trust Co. 
preme Court of Florida. 


record. 


King vs. 
(26515). Su- 


TRANSFER TAX ON REMAINDER OF TRUST 
ESTATE 

(Applicability of tax to principal of 

trust estate, both 

trust 


given to 
deed and by will.) 

March 1, 1922, executed a 
deed of trust by which she transferred to a 
trust company securities to pay the 
to herself for the another, until the 
other should attain the age of 21 years or 
to decedent’s husband for the use and 
fit of the other. When the other attained 
the age of 21 years the income was to be 
paid to her for life. The principal was to be 
paid to persons to be designated in the de- 
cedent’s will or in 
ignation to decedent’s 
deed reserved to the decedent the 
revoke it within year from its 
to alter or modify it at any time. A statue 
became effective April 1, 1922, which im- 
posed a transfer tax on trust estates where 
the right to alter or modify the trust deed 
was reserved to the grantor. The decedent 
died January, 1925, without having revoked 
or altered the trust deed. The will be- 
queathed the principal to the husband. Both 
the life estate and the remainder passing to 
the husband were taxed. The executor took 
an appeal from the order fixing the transfer 
tax. 


beneficiary 
under 


A decedent on 


income 
use of 


bene- 


the absence of such 
husband. The 


des- 
trust 
right to 


one date or 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


FLORIDA TRUST SERVICE 


The efficient services of: our thirteen-yeer-old Trust Department will 
merit our recommendation to your clients. 


Capital - - - - 
Surplus and Undivide 


d Profits - 


$100,000 
1,250,000 


FARMERS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


F. A. GUTELIUS 
Vice-pres. and Cashier 


Held, that the gifts of the life estate to 
the husband and of the remainder were ab- 
solute at the date of the trust deed and were 
not taxable, and though the husband 
was bequeathed precisely the same interest 
under the will as granted to him by 
the trust deed he might elect to take under 
the deed and not through the gift in the 
will. The court stated that the provision 
of the tax law becoming effective April 1, 
1922, was not retroactive and did not affect 
the transfer made by the deed of trust. 
Estate of Schell (26596) New York Surro 
gates’ Court, New York County. 


even 


was 


FORGED BILL OF LADING 
(When bank is not liable for endorse- 
ment. ) 

Plaintiff agreed to buy beeswax from a 
party in Greece. Seller sent his draft drawn 
upon plaintiff to defendant bank and payable 
to it. Attached was a bill of lading to the 
shipper’s order and indorsed in blank by 
him. Defendant indorsed the draft to Guar- 
anty Trust Company, and indorsed the bill of 
lading in blank. Plaintiff paid the draft to 
the trust company, who remitted to the de- 
fendant, and the latter paid the shipper. The 
bill of lading was forged and plaintiff sued 
defendant. Held that defendant have judg- 
ment. Defendant did not buy the draft but 
acted only as shipper’s agent. There was no 
express or implied warranty as to the gen- 
uineness of the bill—Jacobs vs. Banque 
Pour Le Commerce et VIndustries a Varso- 
vie, N. Y. Sup. Ct., Kings Co. (Spec. Term, 
Part 1) (26619). 


TESTAMENTARY TRUST 
(Meaning of “Families of Sons” and 


“Grandchildren” as derived from con- 

tert.) 

A testator established a testamentary trust, 
the income to be divided among his living 


T. T. REESE, President 


S. D. MORRIS 
Vice-pres. and Trust Officer 


sous and the “families” of 


as had died, a 


such of his sons 
share to and an 
equal share to each “family” of a deceased 


son who might 


each son 


leave one or more children. 
The trust terminated at the death of the 
last son. The will further provided that 
the widow of any deceased son without chil- 
dren by that son, should have $2,000 and that 
after the termination of the trust, the re- 
mainder of the estate should be equally di- 
vided among the “granchildren,’’ share and 
share alike. There were, at testator’s death, 
a wife and child of a deceased son, an un 
married son, a son with one child, and a son 
with two children. At the termination of 
the trust it appeared that no grandchildren 
had born after the testator’s death, 
and that the childless son had remained so, 
the daughter of the third son had married 
and died leaving a husband and children, and 
one of the children of the fourth son had 
died. The question whether income 
accumulated before the termination of the 
trust but after the death of the daughter 
of the second son was payable to her chil- 
dren or husband, as a “family” and also 
whether the children of grandchildren liv- 
ing at the testator’s death but deceased be- 
fore the termination of the trust, were en- 
titled to a part of the residue. 


been 


arose 


Held, that the “family” of a son who died 
before the end of the trust was entitled to 
share in the income accumulated, and that 
such “family” included the children of a de- 
ceased daughter but not her husband. It 
was further held that the grandchildren liv- 
ing at the testator’s death, were vested per 
capita with a right in the residue at the 
termination of the trust and that therefore 
the children of grandchildren dying before 
the termination were entitled to that grand- 
child’s part.—Cook vs. Stevens (26604) Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


GENERAL MOTORS DOMESTIC AND 
OVERSEAS SALES 


General Motors products contribute the 
largest proportion of the total volume of 
motor car exports which continue to increase 
and now ranks first in value of all manufac 
tured exports. President Sloan states that 

Motors sales to overseas dealers in 
first six months of this year totaled 
7 cars, compared with 41,854 cars last 
an increase of 52 per cent. Exports 
first six months of the year contribut- 

10 per cent of total business, and 

! imates $100,000,000, wholesale value 
for the year 1926. Last year the wholesale 
Value of export was $77,109,696, compared 
With SoO.929.322 in 1924 and $39,193,869 in 
1923 otal retail sales in July by General 
Motors poieseonvsd and dealers totaled 101,- 
576 cars and trucks. This compares with 
65,872 in July, 1925, and 60,836 in July, 1924, 
an increase of 54 per cent over the corre 
sponding month a year ago. 

During the seven months ended July 31, 
1926, one out of four buyers of a new auto- 
mobile bought a General Motors car. During 
the year ended December 31, 1925, the pro- 
portion was one out of five and in 1924 it 
Was one in six. In the year ended July 31, 

26, more than one million people bought, 

‘om 20,000 dealers, General Motors cars hav- 

ig a retail value of approximately one bil- 
lion dé i: irs. In the year ended July 31, 1926, 
General Motors dealers sold at retail to users 
LOS6.590 cars and trucks, compared with 
678,656 in 1925, and 698,992 in 1924. 


JAMES RATTRAY’S ACTIVITIES IN A. I. B. 
WORK 

James Rattray, president of the Guardian 
Securities Company of Newark, and vice- 
president of the Guardian Trust Company of 
New Jersey, has been elected a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Essex County 
Chapter, Inc., American Institute of Banking. 
Mr. Rattray has been associated withthe Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking for more than eight- 
een years, orginally connected with the Buf- 
falo Chapter, where he filled the offices of 
president, vice-president, secretary, and for 
several years Was a member of the Executive 
Committee. He was an instructor in banking 
and finance from 1912 until coming to New 
York in 1917. In 1916 he was elected to the 
Executive Committee of the national organi- 
zation and served for a period of three 
years. During 1918-19, Mr. Rattray was 
chairman of a Chapter Survey Committee of 
the national organization. 


AN 
OUTSTAND- 
ING LOS 
ANGELES 
BANK 


HROUGH all the tremendous 

growth of Los Angeles in the last 
five years—growth in population and 
in both the number of and deposits in 
banks—Security Trust & Savings Bank 
has steadily held its proportion of de- 
posits. Excluding deposits in outside 
cities, Security holds more than ONE 
FIFTH of the total bank deposits of 
the city, in its Los Angeles offices and 
branches. 


DEPOSITS (all branches) over $225,- 
000,000. 


More than 300,000 Depositors. 


FORTY-NINE locations, each branch 
a complete local BANK, on a carefully 
chosen site, all in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan District. 

With this complete organization, cover- 
ing the entire Los Angeles field, Security 
offers to other banks, and to their cus- 


tomers, unexcelled facilities in every line 
of banking and trust service. 


Head Office, Fifth and Spring 
Los Angeles 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


629 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


W: CORDIALLY INVITE bus- 
iness from Banks, Trust Com- 
panies and Corporations desir- 


With Resources over ing fiduciary or financial representa- 
tion in this city. Prompt and effi- 


$85,000,000 cient service rendered. 


INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE CAREER OF JOHN G. LONSDALE 


One of the most interesting and popuiar in Hot Springs as J. G. Lonsdale & Company. 
personalities in the American banking fra- Then he took a fling in the same direction 
ternity is John G. Lonsdale, president of the in New York City. He became a member of 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. In the firm of Logan and Bryan, stock brokers, 
the vernacular of the west Mr. Larner is a 
“real he-man,” with a most cheerful and 
invigorating outlook on life which is infec- 
tious. He has the faculty of making and 


where he remained until 1915.” 

The article then recites that the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis was in need 
of a capable leader at that time, and called 
in Mr. Lonsdale to head the institution. A 
prominent business man of St. Louis is 


keeping friends and his presence at bankers’ 
conventions is a big asset in creating an at- 
mosphere of cordiality. ; 
aN : ‘ : quoted as saying that, “Lonsdale has been 

rhe September issue of Success Magazine 
contains an interesting article on the life of 
Mr. Lonsdale. Based on an interview with 
Mr. Lonsdale by H. Montgomery Blair, it de- 
scribes how the banker at the age of ten 
years revealed his interest in railroading 
when he and a group of boys built a “coach” 
from odd pieces of wood and discarded 
wheels and ran it over a track formerly used 
by a roller coaster erected by a carnival com- 
pany at Hot Springs, Ark., Mr. Lonsdale’s 
home town. Mr. Lonsdale’s inclination as a 
future financial genius was exhibited by the 
fact that he was the conductor, and collected 
the pennies, and saw that each boy had his 
money’s worth of rides. He was recognized, 
too, as the owner of the “railroad.” 


worth more to St. Louis than a free bridge 
or a million-dollar industry.” 


This was the beginning, according to the 
article, of Mr. Lonsdale’s career of railroad- 
ing, for later, when he was only twenty 
years of age, he heard people talking of the 
need for a railroad between Little Rock and 
Hot Springs, and he forthwith resolved to 
get a right-of-way and build a road, a thing 
which more experienced individuals had 
failed to accomplish. Setting about his work 
in a systematic way and interviewing the peo- 
ple who lived along the proposed route, young 
Lonsdale was finally successful in obtaining 
possession of the ground, and at last, one 
day, the first train went over the new road, 

“A few years later,” says the writer, “Lons- JoHN G. LONSDALE 


dale dipped into the bond and stock business President, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 





TRUST 


THE LARGEST TRUST COMPANY IN 
KANSAS 

With capital of $1,000,000 and with a back- 
ground of over one-third of a century of ex- 
perience in investment and financial opera- 
tions, the Wheeler Kelly Hagny Trust Com- 
pany of Wichita may justly lay claim to be- 
ing not only the largest trust company in 
Kansas, but also preeminent in point of 
equipment for fiduciary service. Unlike many 
other recently organized trust companies, 
the Wheeler Kelly Hagny Company has ac- 
quired its prestige and its qualifications in 
fiduciary, investment and protective services 
through many years of logical expansion and 
excellence of management. 

Back in 1894 when Wichita was just a 
sprawling little town, the Wheeler, Kelly & 
Hagny Company began operations, confining 
itself chiefly to investment business and in- 
How capably this organi- 
conducted is evidenced by the 
fact that the principal of every investment 
Which it has offered has been returned dol- 
lar for dollar with interest likewise promptly 
paid. It built up a clientele throughout the 
Southwest territory and which now embraces 
clients in practidally every state in the 
Union. 

With such experience and reputation in 
investment matters and with a_ thorough 
knowledge of the needs, possibilities and fu- 
ture of Wichita and the Great Southwest, 
it was but logical that the organization should 
expand into fiduciary service, thus providing 
an investment department which accumulates, 
a trust department to help men conserve and 
and an insurance department to protect that 
which has been accumulated and conserved. 

The confidence and will which the 
organization commands was made manifest 
when the Wheeler, Kelly & Hagny Company 
was converted into the Wheeler Kelly Hagny 
Trust Company last spring and coincident 
with the opening of its new home in the 
company’s handsome building. More than 
5,000 people visited the new quarters and 
there were floral offerings in abundance from 
clients and friends near and far. 

The president of the company is H. V. 
Wheeler, who is also a director of the First 
National Bank of Wichita and chairman of 
the Wichita State Bank. The other officers 
are: J. C. Kelly, vice-president ; R. G. Hagny, 
vice-president; H. J. Hagny, vice-president ; 
A. R. Brasted, treasurer; H. A. Dillon, sec- 
retary: H. M. Steinbuchel, assistant 
urer; Winston Wheeler, assistant treasurer: 
C. F. Parker, assistant treasurer; H. L. Ed- 
wards, assistant secretary. 

The board of directors is 


surance facilities. 


Zation Was 


good 


composed of 


treas- 
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The modern check is 
the self-protecting 
check 


This is the day of time- 
locked vaults, 
safety devices—and 
protecting checks. 

More and banks 
all the time are furnishing 
their depositors with checks 
on National Safety Paper 
—the self-protecting checks. 

Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 
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leaders in financial, industrial and business 
circles and includes the following: Roy L. 
sone, president, Guaranty State Bank, To- 
peka; George M. Brown, vice-president, Wi- 
chita Ice & Cold Storage Company; T. M. 
Deal, president, the T. M. Deal Lumber Com- 
pany: Fred W. Dold, packer; W. M. G. 
Howse, president, Johnston-Larimer Dry 
Goods Company: Walter P. Innes, president, 
Innes Dry Goods Company; F. A. Pielsticker, 
vice-president, Skelly Oil Company, El Dora- 
do; Charles W. Southward, vice-president, 
First National Bank in Wichita; James K. 
Wheeler, president, Banking House; 0. G. 
and D. C. Wheeler, Interlaken, N. Y.: H. J. 
Hagny, R. G. Hagny, J. C. Kelly and H. V. 
Wheeler. officers of the Wheeler Kelly Hagny 
Trust Company. 

China continues to exercise a strict and 
summary policy of dealing with dishonesty 
in banking. By recent order of Chang Tso 
Lin, the Manchurian war lord, eighteen Chi- 
nese bankers and seven millionaires of Muk- 
den, Changchun and Harbin, were executed 
for speculating in currency. 

The newly organized Hawthorne Avenue 
Trust Company will open for business at 
Hawthorne avenue and Clinton place, New- 
ark, N. J., early in November. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


OR 25 years, the Utica Trust Naturally this company _ is 
& Deposit Company has con- equipped to give other banks 







having business in the Mohawk 
; ; : Valley an intelligent correspon- 
of the great industrial empire of dent aurvine hassd on Oret-hand 


upstate New York. knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIE,.COMPANY 


Utica Cw New York 


ROBERT C. DUNN ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT AND TRUST OFFICER 
Robert C. Dunn has been named vice-presi 
dent, trust officer and director of the Onhio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the accidental 
death of Frank P. Kennison, who was a mem 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. Mr. Dunn, for 
merly of Bowling Green, was Mr. Kennison’s 


stantly aided in the development 






















assistant for many years, and before engag 
ing in trust work, practiced law for ten years. 
He has been a member of the state legisla- 
ture and was speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is a member of the Toledo 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, and 
president of the Kiwanis Club. 

The trust department of the Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, which occupies the 
second floor of the Ohio’s building, has been 
completely remodeled to provide for growth 
of business. Mr. Dunn is assisted by Ran- 
dolph P. Whitehead and Arthur W. Weber. 


















Joseph Franklin Steele has been appointed 
manager of the Foreign Department of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 






Mr. Steele was for several years assistant Rosert C. DUNN 
manager of the Foreign Department of the tecently elected Vice-President and Trust Officer of tx 
Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. succeeding the late F. P 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York. ‘te ett 
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NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION ON “‘CREATING AND CONSERVING ESTATES” 


Much has been written and spoken on the 
subject of life insurance trusts within the 
past few years and the inherent benefits to 
be derived from coordinating the activities 
and services of trust companies and life un- 
derwriters in creating and conserving es- 
tates and enabling Americans to “die at par.” 
All that has been instructively and forcefully 
said on this matter, together with essential 
and newly compiled facts, 
which recently appeared 
from the press as a collaboration of the two 
outstanding authorities on alignment of trust 


has been = crys- 


talized in a book 


and life insurance services, namely, Alexan- 
der C. Robinson and Edward A, Woods. 

As an exponent of trust company 
in relation to life insurance, no member of 
the trust company fraternity has spoken more 
vigorously and convincingly than Mr. Robin- 
son, who is president of the Peoples Savings 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh and a 
ber of the Committee on Insurance Trusts 
of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. In 
emphasizing the very palpable benefits of co 
operation and the new points of contact in 
estate management and life insurance, there 
that Mr. Woods has earned 
the laurels as the foremost spokesman of life 
underwriters. All those who attended the 
Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference at 
which he spoke on trust company and life 
underwriter cooperation have no doubt as 
to his mastery of the subject. He further- 
more speaks with authority as chairman of 
the committee appointed by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to work with 
a similar committee from the trust 
nies. 

In the 


service 


mem 


is no question 


compa- 


splendid book on 


Estates,” 


“Creating and 
Conserving Messrs. Robinson and 
Wood have provided a manual that: is not 
only vastly helpful to trust officers and un 
derwriters alike in developing life insurance 
trust agreements, but also path-finding for 
every man who strives to enhance and pro- 
tect his estate. Mr. Robinson addresses 
himself to outlining the functions and re- 
finements of trust company service in con- 
nection with protection of estates by means 
of life insurance. Mr. Woods presents the life 
underwriter’s side, the two viewpoints demon- 
strating the value of coordination. The im- 
pressions emphasized are, first that every- 
one should make a will; second that estates 
should be protected by enlisting corporate 
fiduciary administration, and third, that life 
insurance provides the means of 
estates, liquidating obligations at 


creating 
time of 


death, including expenses, debts and taxes 

and replacing earning power. 
The book is abundantly 

valuable based upon 


quired research. 


illuminated by 
charts diligently ac- 
data and There are ex- 
amples of insurance trusts in operation. As 
the latest and most comprehensive treatise, 
no trust officers or life underwriter can ne- 
glect the benefits derived through the argu- 
ments, information and material provided 
in this volume. F. 8. Crafts & Company, 
New York, publishers. Copies may be secured 
by writing to the Book Department of TRus1 
COMPANIES Magazine, 55 Liberty street, New 
York. 


The American Bankers Association is mak- 
ing a systematic effort to induce those mem- 
bers who have not yet had the transit num- 
ber printed on their own checks and the 
numbers of their New York correspondents 
on their drafts, to write to Rand McNally & 
Company of Chicago, who will give them 
the numbers, under the system of the A. B. 
A., which will greatly facilitate the handling 
of checks by banks generally. 





The Plainfield 


Trust Company 


Plainfield, New Jersey’s 
Largest Financial 


Institution, 


where deposits have more 
than doubled in the past 
ten years. 


¢ @ 
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RESOURCES 
$14,000,000 
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MUSKEGON 


TRUST COMPANY 
cA General Trust Business 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings $250,000.00 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


WHEN WASHINGTON WENT TO WAR 

On the 18th day of June, 1775, General 
Washington wrote to his wife, Martha Wash- 
ington, and in the letter is this paragraph: 
“As life is always uncertain, and common 
prudence dictates to every man the necessity 
of settling his temporal concerns while it is 
in his power, and while the mind is calm and 
undisturbed, I have, since I came to Phila- 
delphia, got Colonel Pendleton to draft a 
will for me, by the directions I gawe him, 
which I will now enclose.” 

Washington fought a long hard fight in a 
“glorious cause” in order that posterity 
might enjoy the blessings of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. He was a great 
soldier, a great statesman and a great citi- 
zen and a man possessed of an unlimited 
supply of common sense. His philosophy 
regarding the writing of a will is a per- 
sonal message to every man and woman in 
America who owns property. 


“WIRELESS” SERVICE FOR BANKERS 
TRUST CLIENTS 

An innovation in out-of-town banking and 
investment service has been introduced by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. The 
Atlanta office, which is one of twelve 
out-of-town offices maintained by this com- 
pany, has been equipped with “wireless” fa- 
cilities for the transmission of orders and 
advices. The other eleven offices are pro- 
vided with private wire connections. 


Roger Steffan has been appointed an as- 
sistant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. Mr. Steffan came to the 
bank in 1919 and was placed in charge of 
the institution’s educational activities. More 
recently he was employed in the compound 
interest department and new business work. 
Mr. Steffan graduated from the Ohio State 
University in 1914 and for a number of years 
was engaged in newspaper work in Ohio. 


An Important 
Announcement 


0A: S the first 


step in the consolidation 
of the undersigned insti- 
tutions toformCalifornia’s 
largest national bank, the 
Trust Department of the 
Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank was 
transferred August 25, 
1926 to The Merchants 
National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


The same sound policies 
and experienced person- 
nel will continue to direct 
the Trust Department, 
and its emblem, the rug- 
ged stage coach, will con- 
tinue to typify its pioneer 
spirit of leadership,“going 
ahead preparing the way 
for others.” 


COMMERCIAL o¢¢¢ TRUST SSWINGS 


LOS ANGELES 


GLENDALE «= SAN BERNARDINO = BELL 
REDLANDS «= RIVERSIDE = SAN PEDRO 
:: VERNON = HUNTINGTON PARK :: 


The Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES AT UNION TRUST 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 

The Union Trust Company, Chicago, has 
announced several changes and additions in 
the official staff to cover more effectively its 
rapidly growing business. B. L. Trillich, 
who has been engaged since July 1, 1925, in 
industrial engineering field work for the 
bank, will become vice-president and con- 
troller. Mr. Trillich has had a great deal 
of experience in installing budgetary control 
systems for corporations and business con- 
cerns and has also specialized as an ac- 
countant as well as an industrial engineer. 


John J. Anton, for many years a member 


of the bank’s official staff and known to 
many bankers and business men in the Mid- 
dle West, has been promoted from cashier 
to assistant vice-president. Mr. Anton en- 
tered the employ of the Union Trust Company 
in 1906 and has advanced through various 
positions, becoming assistant cashier in 1919 
and cashier in 1925. Chester E. Herrod, who 
was assistant cashier and who now becomes 
eashier, was formerly with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. He left the latter 
institution and came with the Union Trust 
Company as auditor in 1921. 

J. L. Buchanan, formerly chief field ex- 
aminer of the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem, has been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Buchanan has had commercial 
banking experience in Missouri and for the 
past nine years has been with the Federal 
Reserve System. In addition to having 
charge of the examination of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks and branches, he has 
examined a number of commercial banks 
throughout the United States as well as 
American institutions in foreign countries. 

Edward M. Warner, who has been vice- 
president of the Cosmopolitan State Bank 
of Chicago, will become assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company. Begin- 
ning as a messenger in an Omaha bank, he 
held various banking positions over a period 
of ten years, later becoming executive vice- 
president of the Continental State Bank of 
Lincoln, Neb. 


TERMINAL TRUST COMPANY SUCCEEDS 
LABOR BANK 
With the transfer of the stock of the Bro- 


therhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-oper- 
ative Trust Company of New York, to new 
interests, the organization will be operated 
as the Terminal Trust Company. New in- 
terests will also be associated with the com- 
pany. Frank Hedley, president of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, will .be a 
member of the reorganized board. 





“And when our bank 
has any Cleveland busi 
ness to be handled prompt- 
ly and efficiently, we 
send it through the 
Cleveland Crust.” 
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_ INCORPORATED 1884 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 











APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Following are recent announcements of the 
appointment of trust companies and banks 
of New York City to act as transfer agent, 
registrar, trustee under corporate indentures 
authorizing new issues of securities, paying 
agents, etc: 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
7,000 shares of preferred stock of Peoples 
Light & Power Corporation; transfer agent 
for 25,000 shares of preferred and 100,000 
shares of common of Ritter Dental Manu- 
facturing Company, Ine.; registrar for 
$6,000,000 Roman Catholic Church Welfare 
Institutions in Germany 7 per cent twenty- 
year secured sinking fund gold bonds, dated 
June 1, 1926; registrar for 10,000 shares of 
7 per cent preferred stock, and transfer agent 
for 17,869 shares of common stock of W. B. 
Foshay Company, Inc.; registrar for 40,000 
shares Class A and 400,000 shares Class B 
stock of the Hartman Corporation; trustee 
for $9,500,000 National Power & Light Com- 
pany 6 per cent gold debentures Series A, 
fated August 2, 1926. 

The Chemical National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for 55,000 shares of 
the common stock of Davega, Inc.; agent for 
the voting trustees under a voting trust agree- 
ment for 240,000 shares of the common stock 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation. 

The National Park Bank has been appoint- 
ed trustee of a mortgage of the Sheldon Axle 
and Spring Company securing an issue of 
$2,000,000 first lien and refunding 6 per cent 
fifteen-year gold bonds. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for 28,500 shares pre- 
ferred stock, 101,200 shares Class A common 
stock and 125,000 shares Class B common 
stock of B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Ine. 


The Bankers’ Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent in New York for the 
capital stock of the Liquid Carbonic Corpora 
tion; transfer agent for the preferred stock 
of the Bolivian Petroleum Corporation ; regis- 
trar for the preferred and common stock of 
the Ritter Dental Manufacturing Company ; 
registrar for the preferred stock of the Wil- 
mer and Vincent Corporation ; coupon paying 
agent for Stanley-Mark-Strand Corporation 
fifteen-year 642 per cent sinking fund gold 
notes and Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany 4% per cent Series C bonds. 

The Bank of America, New York, has been 
appointed co-registrar of 200,000 shares com- 
mon stock of the Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
been appointed registrar of the preferred and 
common stock of Universal Leaf Tobacco Co, 

The Lawyers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the capital stock 
of Oakite Products, Ine., consisting of 100,- 
000 shares. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar of 1,000,000 
shares of capital stock of the Bolivian Petro- 
leum Corporation. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the common stock of 
the Silesian Holding Company. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for American Sumatra 
Tobacco Corporation preferred and common 
stock, and dividend disbursing agent for 


American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the capital stock of 
Trinidad Oil Fields, Inc.; registrar for 7 per 
cent preferred stock of Pennsylvania Gas and 
Electric Corporation. 


Saale 
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New Orleans 
XXIII 


Burlap 


In 1924 (latest available govern- 
ment figures) New Orleans imported 
120,895,320 1b. of burlap valued at 
$11,816,397— more than 21% of the 
entire burlap imports of the U. S. 
New Orleans is the largest port of 
burlap importation in the world. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
the stock of the Philip-Morris Consolidated, 
Ine., New York City, consisting of 1,200,000 
shares of common stock without nominal or 
par value and 300,000 shares of Class A stock 
of the par value of $25 per share; transfer 
agent for the preferred stock of Wilmer and 
Vincent, New York City, consisting of 50,000 
shares; co-transfer agent for the common 
stock purchase warrants of Wilmer and Vin- 
cent, New York City, and transfer agent for 
the stock of the Trinidad Oil Fields, Inc., New 
York City, consisting of 300,000 shares of 
capital stock ; registrar for the certificates of 
deposit of Central Union Trust Company is- 
sued under terms of a protective agreement 
dated August 12, 1926, representing common 
stock of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Company; trustee, pay- 
ing agent and registrar under the Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Company Agreement dated Au- 
gust 1, 1926, securing an authorized issue of 
$2,175,000 par value 4% per cent gold certifi- 
eates Series G of serial maturity dated Au- 
gust 1, 1926; trustee and paying agent under 
the indenture of the Toho Electric Power 
Company, Ltd., dated July 15, 1926, securing 
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Efficiency in Routine 


should be the first factor in cor- 
respondent service. Prompt and 
intelligent co-operation in excep- 
tional cases comes next. 

You will command them both 
when The Midland handles your 
Cleveland items. 


MIDLAND BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 


26 Million Dollars 








an authorized issue of $10,000,000, par value 
three-year 6 per cent gold notes dated July 
15, 1926, and due July 15, 1929; trustee and 
registrar under the Silesian-American Cor- 
poration indenture dated August 1, 1926, 
securing an authorized issue of $15,000,000 
par value fifteen-year 7 per cent collateral 
trust sinking fund gold bonds dated August 
1, 1926, and due August 1, 1941. 





The American Exchange-Pacifie National 
Bank of New York and the National Trust 
Company, Ltd., of Toronto, have been named 
trustees under a trust mortgage from the 
National Transcontinental Railway Branch 
Lines Company to secure $5,000,000 first 
mortgage 4% per cent thirty-year sinking 
fund gold bonds; transfer agent for the 
common stock and registrar for the preferred 
stock of Commander Larabee Corporation ; 
transfer agent for the common and preferred 
stocks of the Ritter Dental Manufacturing 
Company, Ine. 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has leased approximately 11,000 square feet 
on the ground floor of 14 West 47th street 
adjacent to its Fifth avenue branch and 
which will be utilized to provide additional 
accommodations. 
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Paris Office 
T of 3 Ru de Ttali 2 


Guaranty Service in France 


UR offices in Paris and Havre afford excep- 
tional facilities to our correspondent banks 
and their customers. These branches are com- 
plete banking units, rendering the type of service 


to which Americans are accustomed at home. 


We invite your inquiries as to how our offices 


in England, France and Belgium can serve you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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New York City 


MONEY RATES AND BUSINESS 
PROSPECTS 

Wall street looks for sustained activity in 
business and industry during the remaining 
months of the current year, with every in- 
dication of larger volume than last year. 
Money rates continue firmer and more normal 
rates for call money have stimulated rising 
stock prices. With rails scoring the highest 
average of the year the general list has been 
moving steadily upward. The railroad stocks 
enjoy particular favor because of their ex- 
cellent earnings and the efficient manner in 
which they are handlilng record-breaking 
volume of traffic. Latest crop reports con- 
tribute to the general optimism. While bro- 
kers’ loans have not advanced to the maxi- 
mum levels of last February, there has been 
no appreciable reduction in total loans and 
discounts secured by stocks and bonds as 
reported by member banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System. The bond market remains steady 
without any notable fluctuations, reflecting 
the increased firmness in money rates. 

There is evidence of continued active con- 
sumer demand and that autumn business will 
show a healthy gain over the latter part of 
last year, according to the business survey 
issued by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. Save in a few industries and 
regions, notably those dependent to a large 
extent on cotton and wool textile manufac- 
tures and coal mining, there has been com- 
paratively full employment at high wages 
for a long time. Even if a marked slowing 
down in building and construction or a sud- 
den check to production in some other di- 
rection should result in lessened employment 
—and we see no indications that such a de- 
velopment is imminent—the consequent reduc- 
tion in purchasing power would be gradual. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar of the 7 per 
cent cumulative convertible preferred stock 
and common stock of the Erie Steam Shovel 
Company. 
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NEW TRUST COMPANY IN WALL STREET 
DISTRICT 


Following the recent numerous consolida- 
tions and mergers in the New York banking 
field there has come an evident reaction 
which reveals itself in the organization of 
new trust companies. During the past year 
more charters for new trust companies in 
New York City have been granted than dur- 
ing any previous similar period. Most of the 
new enterprises have been or are planning 
to locate uptown. The latest addition, how- 
ever, will invade the compact Wall street 
district and will be known as the Interstate 
Trust Company. 

Alterations have been made on the ground 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce Building 
at 59 Liberty street for the new Interstate 
Trust Company, which will begin business 
with $2,000,000 capital and surplus of $600,- 
000. all of which is said to have been fully 
subscribed. Former Governor George S. Sil- 
zer of New Jersey is slated for the presidency 
of the new company and the directorate will 
include some well known names in business 
and financial circles. One of the distinctive 
features of the new company will be spe- 
cial attention to bank accounts and providing 
facilities for out-of-town banks. 

Among those named as associated with the 
new trust company are: John W. Doty, 
chairman of the Foundation Company; Eu- 
gene P. Thomas, president of the United 
States Steel Products Corporation; Ralph 
Wolf of the law firm of Hays, Hershfield & 
Wolf; Isaac Alpern, president of the Perth 
Amboy Trust Company; Curtis Fetterolf, 
vice-president of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company; Samuel J. Blooming- 
dale of Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc. ; John W. 
surrows, president of the American Woolen 
Company, and De Witt Millhauser of Speyer 
& Company. 


The annual convention of the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York was 
held at the Lake Placid Club, September 22d 
to 24th. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS................. 
oe, ee 


$24,000,000 
- $220,000,000 


60 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 





ABBREVIATED TITLE FOR IRVING BANK- 
COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


Coincident with the culmination of plans 
for the merger of the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank, the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company will abbreviate its corporate 
title to the Irving Bank and Trust Company. 
Absorption of the national bank will result 
in an increase in the capital of the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company from $17,500,000 
to $22,000,000, an increase of $4,500,000. The 
surplus and undivided profits amount to ap- 
proximately $19,000,000. The additional cap- 
ital will be created by an issue of 45,000 new 


shares of the par value of $100 each. Ac- 
cording to a recent announcement to directors 
of the merging institutions, the stockholders 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 


will have the privilege of subscribing for 
35,000 shares of the increased stock at $200 
per share, at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares of old stock held prior to 
the increase. 

The National Butchers and Drovers Bank 
will contribute $2,000,000 to capital, surplus 
and undivided profits account of the con- 
tinuing corporation for which its shareholders 
will receive 10,000 shares of the increased 
stock, at the rate of one share for each two 
shares of bank stock held and in addition 
will contribute sufficient assets to cover its 
liabilities. The remaining assets of the bank 
will be liquidated for account of its share- 
holders. 

The June 30th financial statement of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
showed aggregate resources of $446,228,799, 
with total deposits of $384,811,240. The Na- 
tional Butchers and Drovers Bank reported 
on June 30th total deposits of $13,758,000. 
The main office of the Butehers and Drovers 
is located at Seventh avenue and Thirty- 
seventh street, with a branch at Broadway 
and Third street. The Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Company has sixteen branches be- 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





sides its main office in the Woolworth Build- 
ing. 

Abbreviation of the title directs attention 
to the merger of the Irving National Bank 
with the Columbia Trust Company in Febru- 
ary, 1923. The consolidation derived general 
interest from the fact that the Irving Na- 
tional relinquished its national charter and 
continued under the state trust 
charter. The Columbia Trust Company be- 
gan business in 1905. 


business 


GENERAL MOTORS DISTRIBUTES FUNDS 
IN BANKS 

Considerable interest was aroused in bank- 
ing circles by the recent announcement ot 
the treasurer of General Motors that the 
corporation would observe a policy of dis- 
tributing its cash reserves on deposit more 
widely than heretofore among banks and 
trust companies throughout the country. The 
latest report of the corporation showed cash 
and security holdings in excess of $190,000,- 
000. The policy is said to be prompted by a 
desire to cooperate more widely with bankers 
in different parts of the country in connection 
with the financing of General Motors prod- 
ucts and as a matter of reciprocity. 

Interviews with the heads of various other 
large corporations which have headquarters 
in New York City indicates no general dis- 
position to distribute deposits and where 
funds have been largely kept in banks and 
trust companies of New York City because 
of the superior facilities for employing sur- 
plus funds in the nation’s financial center. 

The Guaranty Company of New York has 
opened an Atlanta office at 1002 Atlanta 
Trust Company Building, under the manage- 
ment of Henry T. Dunn. Mr. Dunn, a native 
of Florida, has been engaged in the bond 
business for many years and goes to Atlanta 
after experience with leading investment 
firms in New York and Washington, D. C 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 
Established 1856 214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Banking In All Its Branches ¢ 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; 
Collection of Income. Investment Service for 
Customers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults 


seereeraseesernieeess* 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS ,VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F, VIETOR 
JoHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosePH D. OLIVER 


at moderate rental. 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSES ARRANGED BY 
NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. B. 
Exceptional opportunities for educational 
courses in all branches of banking, trust de- 
partment operation and 
will be given by the New York Chapter of 


investment finance 


the American Institute of Banking in con- 
nection with the winter and spring semesters. 
There will be preparatory, standard and spe- 
cial courses. Special attention will be given 
to trust department courses, the instructors 
including George A. Kinney, trust officer of 
National Bank on “Trust Funce- 
tions ;” Herbert M. Olney, assistant trust of- 
ficer of the Empire Trust Company on “Fi- 
duciary Law;” Edgar B. Landis, assistant 
trust officer of the American Exchange-Pa- 
cific National Bank on “Fiduciary Accounting 
and Estate Administration;’ Nelson  L. 
North, attorney at law, on “Law of Wills 
and Estates.” The general list of instructors 
embraces some of the best known authorities 
enlisted from practical banking and trust 
company circles and from educational in- 
stitutions, 


the Chase 


The Liberty National Bank of New York 
has acquired the assets of the Peoples Com- 
mercial Bank on Delancey street. Total re- 
sources of the Liberty National amount to 
$18,000,000, 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 


Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. 
Davip M. GoopRIcH 
EuGENIvusS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

Joun H. FULTON 

FRANK L. POLK 
BENJAMIN JOY 


EARNINGS AND OPERATING DATA OF 
NEW YORK BANKS 

Following the procedure of the two past 
years the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has compiled and made available some 
instructive data and comparisons on opera- 
tions embracing representative member 
banks and classified in groups. The operat- 
ing figures for 1925 shows a continued tend- 
ency toward increase in time deposits as 
compared with demand deposits. Accom- 
panying greater business activity the larger 
banks increased their loans relatively to in- 
vestments. Gross earnings were in general 
larger than in 1924 in relation to total loans 
and investments. Attention is especially di- 
rected to the fact that ratio of bank depos- 
its to capital funds also continues to show 
increase. ‘The Federal Reserve Bank says 
that such increase of deposits as compared 
to capital funds, has been going on for fifty 
years, and while it is justified by greater 
safety in banking conduct, the tendency is 
something that careful bankers are giving 
close attention to. 


Plans have been completed for the merger 
of the Greenpoint Bank of Brooklyn with 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, which 
has increased its capital from $10,000,000 to 
$10,700,000. 





TRUST 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 
William C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, announces 
election of George G. Allen as a director of 
the company. Mr. Allen is president of the 
Duke Power Company, vice-chairman of the 
British-American Tobacco Company and ex- 
ecutor of the James B. Duke estate. 
Joseph D. Dent, assistant chief clerk at 
the Fifth Avenue office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Guaranty Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. Mr. Dent succeeds D. P. Hughes, who 
resigned to enter the real estate field. 
The Guaranty Trust Company also an- 
nounces the appointment of Frederick 8. 
Parker as an assistant treasurer. 


APPOINTED TRUST OFFICER 


The National City Bank, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., announces that Benjamin F. Briggs, 


for some years chief trial lawyer for the New 
York Telephone Company, has been elected 
trust officer for the institution. Mr. Briggs, 
a grandson of the late Senator William P. 
Frye of Maine, was born in Auburn, Me., and 
educated at Bowdoin College and George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
























TENJAMIN F. BRIGGS 


Recently appointed Trust Officer of the National City 
Bank of New Rochelle, New York 


COMPANIES 
























A Complete 


Financial Service 


END your Northwest financial 

business to this thirty-seven 
year old trust company for atten- 
tion. We are fully equipped to 
serve you through our various 
departments — Trust, Banking, 
Safe Deposit, Real Estate and 
Investment. 






























MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


$2,000,000 
115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 









Capital and Surplus - 










Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 


















INCREASED CAPITAL FOR BRONX 
COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Bronx County Trust Company, located 


in Bronx Borough, New York, which was 
organized last year and succeeded to the 
business of the Twenty-third Ward Bank, 


has increased its 
$1,000,000, 


capital from $825,000 to 
This increase is coincident with 


the opening of two new branches in the 
Bronx. The latest financial statement of 


the company showed deposits of $14,298,422 ; 


resources $15,787,000 and surplus of $499,- 
937. The officers are: John M. Haffen, presi- 
dent; Charles P. Bogart, vice-president; 


Henry J. Van Cook, vice-president ; 
ward R. Cohn, vice-president; Charles E. 
Merrifield, secretary ; Charles H. Meyer, John 
J. Reddington, Jacob A. Zeller and William 
Grosch, assistant secretaries, and George W. 
Smith, trust officer. 


Ed- 








The Babylon National Bank of Babylon, 
N. Y., has changed its title to the Babylon 
National Bank and Trust Company. 

Adolph Koppel, president of the Central 
Savings Bank, and one of the pioneers in 
savings bank business in New York City, 
died recently at the age of 71. 
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COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° 
ANDREW P, SPAMER ° 
H. HM. M. LEE - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER 


VICE-PRES. 
20 VICE-PRES 
3D VICE-PRES. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY . 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ° 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE - 

GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ° ° ° “ CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


WILLIAM S. IRISH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL OF BROOKLYN 


A number of changes in the official staff 
of the First National Bank of Brooklyn 
New York City, have been announced. Joseph 
Huber, formerly president, has become Chair- 
man of the Board; John W. Weber, vice 
president, has become vice-chairman; William 
S. Irish, formerly the executive vice-president 
has become president; Ansel P. Verity, 
made a vice-president in addition to 
being cashier; Frederick W. Krueger, Austin 


has 
been 


WILLIAM S. IRISH 


Recently elected President of the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


Tobey, Jr., Russell C. Irish, and John W. 
sargfrede, formerly assistant cashiers, have 
been made assistant Wil- 
liam J. Ahern is now assistant vice-president 
as well as trust officer; new assistant cashiers 
William J. Plant, of the Credit Depart- 
ment; Andrew J. Ryder, from the Nassau 
National Bank, and Henry L. Nichols, from 
the Chase National 

William S. Irish, the new 
been connected with the First National Bank 
for the last and the institu- 
tion has grown remarkably under his direc- 
tion. It now $20,- 
000,000 and has opened a 
office at 26 Court street in addition to its 
Broadway office in Williamsburg where the 
bank started in 1852. Mr. Irish is 
the well-known bankers in the state, having 
just completed a term as president of the 
New York State Bankers Association. 

Mr. Verity was born in New York City. He 
started his banking career as a messenger in 
the North Side Bank in 1900 and entered 
the First National Bank as individual book- 
keeper in November, 1905. He advanced in 
succession to general bookkeeper, paying tel- 
ler, assistant cashier. 


vice-presidents ; 
are 
Bank. 

president has 
eighteen years 


almost 
downtown 


has resources of 


just 


one of 


He was made assistant 
cashier in March, 1910, cashier in July, 1918, 
and vice-president and cashier in July, 1926. 


The 
been 


Puritan Mortgage Corporation has 
merged with the General Bond and 
Share Corporation, which is controlled by 
the Industrial Finance Corporation. 

Walter G. Peterson, assistant secretary of 
the Midwood Trust Company, has been elect- 
ed cashier of the new Traders National Bank 
which will open early in October in Brook- 
lyn, N. X: 











TRUST COMPANIES 


Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 















Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
LS TL, CRORE 4 6 5 occ cuiccnceee President Dees BECERS. 26 cv cccccecvcs Vice-President 
Oe er eren Treasurer - HORACE MCGINNITY.......ccceccees Secretary 
James B. BLACKBURN.............. Trust Officer EDWARD D. GILMORE............Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ ..........2020/ Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN.......-..s008 Asst. Secretary 











ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF THE NEW TIMES SQUARE 








Plans are progressing rapidly for the 
opening of the new Times Square Trust 
Company in New York City in a new building 
now being completed at the northeast corner 
of Seventh avenue and Fortieth street. Cap- 
ital of $2,000,000 and surplus of $500,000 
has already been fully subscribed by 
than 1,000 shareholders. 


more 


Bankers of experience will guide the affairs 
of the latest addition to New York’s list of 
trust companies. John H. Brennen, who has 
been cashier of the Bank of America for 
the last ten years, will be president of the 
new trust company. He represents the third 
generation of an old New York banking 
family. A grandfather, James Rodwell, was 
president of the old Manufacturers Bank of 
srooklyn, which became the present Manu- 
facturers Trust Company. His father 
vice-president of the Gold Exchange Bank of 
New York City, and later was treasurer of 
the city of Brooklyn. Mr. Brennen, himself, 


was 


has been actively engaged in banking for 
more than 26 years, having been affiliated 


with the Citizens Central National Bank, now 
merged with the Chemical National, and with 
the Atlantic National Bank, which 
sorbed by the Bank of America. 
Mr. Brennen is an authority on banking 
credit, having lectured and written on that 
subject. He has been vice-president of the 
New York chapter of the American Institute 


Was ab- 


of Banking, is a charter member of the 
Robert Morris Association, and is also a 


member of the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, in which he has held several impor- 
tant appointments. In 1922 he won the 
silver cup offered as first prize in the mem- 
bership drive of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 





TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Karl Tausig, who has headed the private 
banking firm of Paul Tausig & Son, has been 
elected senior vice-president. The private 
banking firm of Paul Tausig & Son will be 
absorbed by the new trust company, giving 
it a going business immediately. A special 
feature will be a custom house brokerage 
and clearance service in the foreign depart- 
ment, which perfected by Paul 
Tausig & Son through years of experience. 


has been 
The directors of the new trust company are 
George J. Atwell, president, George J. Atwell 
Co., Inc. Foundations; William T. Collins, 
County Clerk, New York County; Louis F 
Edwards, president, Metropolitan Refining 
Company, Inc.; Lewis W. Flaunlacher, vice- 
president, Thoens & Flaunlacher, Inc. Real 
Estate: Benjamin A. Hartstein, Attorney; 
Samuel Kaufman, president, Kaufman Dress 
Company; M. M. Lask, 
Lederer, vice-president, 
Lines; John C. McCall, vice-president, New 
York Life Insurance Company; Arthur 
deSola Mendes, F. J. Lisman & Company; 
A. V. Morgenstern, president, Morgenstern 
& Company, Chemicals; William Morris, 
president, William Morris Theatrical Pro- 
ductions; Bernard Reich, Capitalist; Karl 
Tausig, of Paul Tausig & Son, Private Bank- 
ers; Louis Whitelaw, Diamond Importer; 
Dr. Meyer Wolff, president, Wolff Industrial 
Service, Inc.; and John E. Brennen, president. 


Cotton Goods: Emil 
United American 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
which recently sold its interests in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 


operative Trust Company of New York, plans 
to open a new bank in New York City with 
a branch at Broadway and East Fifty-fifth 
street. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


LOCKPORT TRUST COMPANY SUCCEEDS 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Lockport Exchange Trust Company, 
which was recently organized to succeed to 
the business of the National Exchange Bank 
of Lockport, N. Y., begins under most promis- 
ing auspices. The president, Samuel M. John- 
son, has had an experience of twenty years 
in banking and trust company work. William 
F. McComb is chairman of the board and 
the board of directors includes the following: 
Lewis G. Harriman, president of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders Trust Company of Buf- 
falo; Perry E. Wurst, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company; 
W. W. Campbell, State Senator; Egbert D. 
Corson, president of the Lockport Union-Sun 
and Journal; William, J. Marshman, presi- 
dent Parsons Drug Company; Harry L. Ran- 
som, vice-president Niagara Textile Com- 
pany: Charles G. Rogers, president Lock- 
port Cotton Batting Company; Fred J. Smith 
of F. J. Smith & Son; W. Harrison Upson, 
secretary and treasurer Upson Company, 
Ine.: and William A. Williams of Williams 
Brothers Company. 


ACTIVITIES OF NEW YORK COMMUNITY 
TRUST 

Ralph Hayes, director of The New York 
Community Trust, announces the establish- 
ment of a permanent fund of $50,000 to be 
known as the Edith Carpenter Macy Memo- 
rial in memory of the late Mrs. V. Everit 
Macy. It will constitute a part of the 
Westchester Welfare Foundation, recently 
instituted in affiliation with the Community 
Trust. The fund was begun by a group of 
Westchester people who desired to perpetu- 
ate Mrs. Macy’s interests in the country’s 
welfare agencies, particularly those relating 
to the care of children. In accordance with 
a preference stated in the trust agreement 
creating the grant, its initial income has 
been appropriated to the Westchester County 
Children’s Association. The principal of the 
fund will be managed by the County Trust 
Company of White Plains. 

Thomas Williams, chairman of the Distri- 
bution Committee of the New York Commu- 
nity Trust also announces a disbursement of 
$9,255.04 by the committee from the Jacob 
H. Schiff Memorial Fund to the Henry 
Street Settlement in support of its Visiting 
Nurse Service. An appropriation of $10,- 
914.85 to the University of Jerusalem was 
authorized from the Moritz and Charlotte 
Warburg Memorial, created last September 
by Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg. 
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NEW ISSUE BY MORTGAGE-BOND COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 


The Mortage-Bond Company of New York 
announces a new issue of $2,000,000 five and 
a half per cent, ten year, gold mortgage bonds, 
due September 1, 1936. These bonds are 
secured by first mortgage on certain carefully 
selected types of real estate which are de- 
posited with the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York as trustee. The deposit 
mortagages are always equal in face value 
to the amount of the bonds outstanding. The 
total of all mortgages made by the company 
amounts to 42 per cent of the total appraisals 
of the property securing them. Selling prices 
of properties on which the company has had 
loans have, over a period of twenty-one years, 
averaged five per cent above the appraisals. 

The Mortgage-Bond Company of New York, 
founded in 1905 was created as an organiza- 
tion to provide sound mortgage investments 
for its own funds as well as to create a 
higher form of real estate security sufficiently 
safeguarded to attract the better informed 
and more exacting type of investor. The 
company has never lost a dollar of principal 
or interest for any investor during the twenty- 
one years of its existence. It has made over 
14,000 loans in cities of the South and West, 
of which only 24 have been foreclosed, and 
these forclosures have resulted in a net profit 
to the company. 


J. J. McClean, who recently was appointed 
manager of the Foreign Department of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
came to the Equitable about nine years ago 
and had his early experience with the Ameri- 
can Express Company. 


William W. Bissell, president of the New 
Rochelle Trust Company of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., recently celebrated his 87th birthday. 













TRUST COMPANIES 






THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - - - - 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - : e 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM J. LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 

ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


$5,000,000 
$25,000,000 


















WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 


FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 

















CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
June 30, 1926 June 30, 1926 

Anglo-South American Trust Co.. . $1,000,000 $633,100 $10,170,900 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co 1,000,000 660,900 7,938,900 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co. 600,000 92,000 4,234,000 ; 
Bankers Trust Co. . 20,000,000 33,043,900 164,143,100 100 650 660 
Bank of Europe Trust Co 1,000,000 614,600 12,108,400 100 315 340 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co 4,000,000 12,996,500 102,155,400 100 615 630 
Bronx County Trust Co 825,000 499,900 14,299,600 100 =325 8350 
Brooklyn Trust Co.......... 2,000,000 5,043,200 50,908,200 100 S815 830 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Tr. Co... 700,000 269,300 5,314,600 100 
Central Union Trust Co . 12,500,000 28,177,200 272,041,100 100 925 935 
Corporation Trust Co 500,000 159,700 22,200 100 me 
County Trust Co 1,000,000 517,900 7,158,800 295 305 
Empire Trust Co 4,000,000 4,001,200 82,360,700 100 340 350 
Equitable Trust Co 30,000,000 21,468,400 108,479,100 100 283 288 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust . 10,000,000 19,493,100 143,408,500 100 530 545 
Fidelity Trust 4,000,000 3,108,100 51,341,500 100 285 295 
Fulton Trust . 1,000,000 1,374,100 15,537,400 100 410 430 
Guaranty Trust Co . 25,000,000 23,250,500 545,739,900 100 §=395 405 
International Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 500,000 517,300 2.607 ,200 : : 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. . 17,500,000 14,444,100 384,811,200 100 325 335 
Italian Discount & Trust Co 1,000,000 600,200 10,991,200 re 
Kings County Trust Co 500,000 4,946,000 34,819,600 100 2050 2200 
Lawyers’ Trust... . 8,000,000 3,287,400 20,286,300 100 
Manufacturers Trust Co 10,000,000 14,016,500 200,156,300 100 515 525 
Midwood Trust Company 1,000,000 504,000 9,444,200 100 300 = = =6310 
Murray Hill Trust . 1,000,000 1,100,000 ob. 100 «220 8 8©230 
New York Trust Co 10,000,000 20,843,400 276,304,900 100 555 565 
Title Guarantee & Trust . 10,000,000 17,449,000 49,770,300 100 705 715 
Trust Co. of North America 500,000 212,810 3,575,000 Sate oo es 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust 3,000,000 4,667,000 73,613,400 100 390 405 
United States Trust Co 2,000,000 19,200,700 62,922,900 100 1730 1780 











TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


MARKED GROWTH OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The commanding influence and popularity 
of trust companies in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is indicated by the fact that 
they hold over 70 per cent of the combined 
banking resources of all banking institutions 
subject to state supervision. Of the $3,192,- 
253,205 resources reported on June 30th last 
by all the trust companies, state banks, sav- 
ings and private banks, the trust companies 
accounted for $2,290,042,504. Of the total 
increase in resources during the twelve 
months ending June 30th, amounting to $179.- 
236,748, the trust companies 
with $156,184,715. 
the only type of 
which also 
operating 


were credited 
The trust companies were 
state banking 
showed increase in number of 
organizations. During the year 
there were eleven new trust companies, bring- 
ing the total to 425, as compared with 297 
state banks, 10 savings banks and 55 private 
banks. Due to the gradual movement of pri- 
vate banking into the corporate class, the 
number of private banks decreased from 64 
to 55 in number. 

Other interesting facts are gleaned from 
the comparative statement of condition re- 
cently issued by the State Banking Depart- 
ment. Deposits of all state banks, trust com- 
panies, savings and private banks aggregated 
$2,413,086,825, a gain of $118,231,447. The 
amount paid by all banks for dividends to 
stockholders was considerably less than one- 
half the total of interest paid to depositors. 
Total dividends paid amounted to $25,489,459, 
and interest on deposits $53,839,297. During 
the year there was likewise an increase of 
nearly 300,000 in number of depositors, from 
5,041,634 to 5,302,267, of which 
savings depositors. 


institutions 


3.879.737 were 
Aggregate loans amount- 
ed to $1,546.914.535, an increase during the 
year of $159,549,000; investments $1,168,417,- 
282, an increase of $6,472,000, and cash on 
hand $53.197.276, an increase of $1,259,000. 
The report shows that there are 165 national 
banks in Pennsylvania conducting trust de- 
partments, 


TRUST COMPANIES MAY ESTABLISH 
BRANCH AGENCIES 

The Pennsylvania Banking Department has 
received an official ruling from the Attorney 
General which confirms the right of trust 
companies chartered prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1874 and operating under 
special legislative grants, to maintain agen- 
cies or branches as directors may determine. 


COMPANIES 


The Franklin 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 


Capital - - - $6,000,000 


Surplus and Profits - $18,250,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 


Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


The ruling upholds the authorization con- 
tained in charters of trust companies granted 
prior to 1874 to the effect that they may 
transact business in the city of Philadelphia 
“or elsewhere by agency, as the directors 
shall determine, and at such agencies as they 
may establish.” 

While this ruling might appear to author- 
ize the establishment of branches or agencies 
outside of the limits of Philadelphia, there 
is no evident intention on the part of trust 
companies to exercise such right and the 
ruling seems to preclude such expansion of 
branches, inasmuch as trust companies char- 
tered prior to 1874 are subject to the same 
conditions imposed upon trust companies 
chartered under the Act of 1874. 

Another recent ruling by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office holds that a trust company, bank 
of discount and deposit organization under 
a special act of Assembly which antedates 
the present Constitution of Pennsylvania may 
acquire a trust company located in the same 
city as itself and operate the said trust com- 
pany as a sub-office or sub-agency. It must 
conduct the sub-office or sub-agency “under 
the limitations which have heretofore been 
placed upon the location and operation of 
sub-offices and sub-agencies of trust compa- 
nies throughout the Commonwealth.” 





366 TRUST COMPANIES 


ABSENCE OF INFLATION IN COMMODITY 
PRICES 

Probably the most reassuring and impor- 
tant factor in the business situation is the 
absence of any symptom of inflation in 
commodity prices. Discussing this aspect, P 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank says . , y 
in its current “Economic Review :” 

“That there has been and is no commodity e yee the 
price inflation, but the contrary, is a fact 


is a 


of basic importance in considering the current 
business situation of the country. With the ac] ities 
great and increasing turnover of products, 


there has been virtually no speculation by 
distributors who, with the wisdom of costly 
experience, have not expanded inventories. 
Undoubtedly those in direction of financial 
affairs have been instrumental in encouraging 
this safe policy. Without stocks, and con- 
sequently being buyers, distributors are 
bears and not bulls. This has acted to depress 
prices. Conditions may reverse when pro- 
ducers and importers are bare of goods, in 
which event retailers must buy in a stripped 
market at higher prices and may be unable 
to advance theirs. 

“Wholesale commodity prices, as expressed Bank 
by Dun’s Index Number, made slight further of NORTH AMERICA® 
decline in July, which was the eighth consec- 
utive month of decline, the total of which was TRU ST COMPANY 
less than 7%, and therefore not more than 
business could adjust itself to without dif- PHILADELPHIA 
ficulty. This is seen in the record of com- 
mercial failures which for seven months had 
a total of $240,000,000 of liabilities against 

$274,000,000 in the same period of 1925. 
Speculation in commodities continues almost CONVENTION OF AMERICAN TITLE 
entirely absent, and with prices for them, ASSOCIATION 
generally, where they are, their position is The twentieth annual convention of the 
strong.” American Title Association, held September 

7th to 10th inclusive, at Atlantic City, yield- 

The Delaware County National Bank of 4 instructive discussion and some excellent 
Chester has acquired the banking assets P@pers on various phases of title procedure 
and liabilities of the Merchants Trust Com- 2d insurance. The sessions were presided 
pany of that city. The title and trust busi- OV& by Henry J. Fehrman, the president of 
ness of the Merchants Trust Company will the association and title attorney of Peters 
be continued under the charter of the latter, Trust Company of Omaha, Neb. Among the 
papers presented were the following: “Vari- 
ous Means of Clearing Titles,” by James P. 
Pinkerton of the Industrial Trust, Title & 
Savings Company of Philadelphia; ““Reinsur- 


The National Association of Colored 
Bankers held its annual convention in Phil- 
adelphia, September 15 and 16. R. R. Wright 
of the Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust ance and Reserves in Promoting, Stabilizing 
Company is acting president. The associa- ang Popularizing Title Insurance,” by Sena- 
tion includes fifty-one state banks and trust tor nN. w. Thompson of the Title Insurance 
companies, one national bank and forty-eight ¢ Trust Company of Los Angeles; “Sales- 


private banks. manship and Its Relation to Title Insur- 

The Farmers Trust Company of Middle- ance,” by James E. Sheridan of the Union 
town, Pa., have elected the following officers: Title & Guaranty Company of Detroit, and 
President, S. C. Young; vice-president, Dr. “Federal Liens,” by Charles C. White of the 
H. H. Rhodes; secretary and treasurer, M. Land Title Abstract & Trust Company of 
H. Gingrich; assistant, B. E. Longenecker. Cleveland. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


All Year 


Round 


Special for Banks 


Saperior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 





EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANKS 

A compilation based on financial state- 
ments of the twenty-nine national banks in 
Philadelphia as of June 30, 1925, and June 
30, 1926, shows that total earnings were equal 
to 6.64 per cent on the average market value 
of shares and average on combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits was 8.61 per 
cent. Comparisons with a year ago also re- 
veal some marked increases in deposits of 
individual banks. The Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank reported $5,088,000 deposits 
in excess of the combined deposits of the 
Philadelphia National Bank and the Girard 
National Bank prior to the merger. The de- 
posits of the Franklin-Fourth Street National 
Bank also shows increase of $8,119,000 over 
the combined deposits of the separate banks 
prior to the merger. 

Philadelphia’s national banks reported 
earnings of $11,924,526 for the year ended 
June 30th, last. This compares with $8,544,- 
672 in the preceding corresponding period. 
Total resources reached $874,201,310, con- 
trasted with $829,064,575 in 1925. There was 
a drop of $8,457,480 in bonds, securities, etc., 
the total of that item stood at $128,267,380. 
Deposits increased $38,015,576 to a total of 
$718,398,801. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A de luxe “History of Banking in Pennsyl- 
vania” in four royal octave volumes has 
been completed as the result of several years 
of work and collaboration by Dr. J. T.- Holds- 
worth, former Dean of School of Economics 
of the University of Pittsburgh and former 
vice-president of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A., and John 8. Fisher, former Commis- 
sioner of Banking of Pennsylvania. The his- 
tory of banking in Pennsylvania from early 
Colonial days down to 1926 is developed in 
a style that is both instructive and tinged 
with romance. The pioneer development of 
trust companies and the remarkable develop- 
ment which corporate fiduciary service has 
attained in Pennsylvania, form some inter- 
esting chapters. The volumes are handsome- 
ly bound, and include several hundred en- 


gravings. 


Capital of the Allegheny Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has been increased 
from $250,000 to $500,000. 


A new building is being constructed for the 
First Bank and Trust Company of Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. ‘ 





TRUST COMPANIES 
CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Aldine Trust Co $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co 500,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings. 750,000 
Colonial Trust Co... . 1,000,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins.............. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable...... . 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 5,200,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co See 
Germantown Trust.......... . 1,000,000 
Girard Trust Co.... 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & S: afe De posit ..... 1,000,000 
Industrial Trust. . OSM rete, 
mteerity ‘Trust.....<.... .. 750,000 
Kensington Trust. Oy ey 
Land Title & Trust Co... ‘ 3.000,000 
Market St. Title & Trust ....« 1,000,000 
Mutual Trust Co .. 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank & Trust........... 750,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 
Northern Trust. xara sis 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurance..... 4,000,000 
People’s Bank & Trust Co... ..... 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Trust Co 1,000,000 
Provident Trust. eee 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust... 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust ... 3,319,600 
Republic Trust 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust 1,000,000 
8 Be ee 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust....... 500,00U 
*Figures as of April 12, 1926. 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

A new trust company is being organized 
in Williamsport which will absorb the busi- 
ness of the Northern Central Trust Company, 
the Lycoming National Bank and the West 
Branch National Bank, representing com- 
bined assets of $15,000,000. The new trust 
company will have capital of $2,000,000 
and $500,000 surplus. 

The Lawndale Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has been consolidated with 
the Oak Lane Trust Company under the 
title and charter of the latter. 

Allan C. Mueller has been elected assis- 
tant secretary of the Broad Street Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 

The Ebensburg Trust Company has been 
organized at Ebensburg, Pa., with capital 
of $125,000. The new company will take 
over the business and assets of the Cambria 
Title Savings & Trust Company. 

The First National Bank of Altoona, Pa., 
has received authority to exercise trust 
functions and has established a trust de- 
partment. 

Charles J. Harrison, president of the Som- 
erset County Trust Company of Somerset, 
Pa., recently celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday anniversary. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1926 
$1,104,255* 

662,484 
6,400,705 
1,423,344 
1,264,818 
4,456,818 
2,179,956 

389,030 

18,238,355 

849,287 
2,743,629 
1,921, nas 

11,586,8. 
1 227,75 32 4 
1,979,565* 
3,976,608 
1,347,855 
13,440,222 
2,121,692 

785,600 
2,019,197 
1,011,936 
3,278,401 
1,171,193 

17,809,345 

433,051 
6,367,501 
8,968,278 
4,271,063 
1,583,288 

624,133 
1,185,633 
2,640,945 

991,521 


Deposits 


$3,445,513* 
4,181,678 
50,122,273 
12,270,663 
12,954,698 
10,846,211 
16,413,054 
5,979,952 
57,712,623 
156,062 
375.063 
015,156 
4.516.486 
2,004,640 

,218,857* 
7,535,420 
2,871,870 
,100,852 
3,279,997 
9,220,962 
16,694,448 
9,362,980 
12,709,371 
11 422,699 
66.059 ,446 
18,342,145 
28,099,739 
16,155,566 
10,325,736 
6,955,885 
5,094,607 
5,978,349 
18,322,000 
8,460,170 


Par 


June 30, 1926 Value 


100 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


Last 
Sale 


264 


16614 


350 
191 


1S1% 


512 
250 
526 
670 
232 
451 
505 
1300 


26014 


405 
540 


iv 
400 
130% 
450 
321 
785 
450 
S60 


16914 


1013 
400 
550 
110 
198 


21114 


340 
24634 


Date of 
Sale 
8-11-26 
7-28-26 
9- 8-26 
S-— 4-26 
9-— 1-26 
8-11-26 
9- 1-26 
12-16-25 
7-14-26 
10-21-25 
23-2: 
19-26 
17-26 


Yoo 


28-26 
1 
17-26 
30-26 
18-26 
25-26 
31-26 


)_ 26 


o> GO GO OC 


_ 26 
9996 


1-26 
28-26 
21-26 

sS 26 


One 


Ye 


_ 


- 3-23 
14—26 
1—26 
21-26 
21-26 


“1-10 & 


The North Philadelphia Trust Company has 


increased 


4 to 5 per 
The stockholders of the Palmyra 
Pa., have 


Palmyra, 


its 


cent. 


trust company to be 
Bank and Trust Company. 


The Johnstown 
town, Pa., 


capital 


S200, 000 « 


report s 


profits of $323,916. 


H. O. 


Directors of the Merion 


quarterly 


Trust 


John 


dividend 


decided to 


Company 
deposits of 
surplus 


and 


Dapp. 


Company of Ardmore, Pa., 


new officials: 


and Harry C. Bare; 


son; title 
At a recent 


Title 


rate from 


sank of 


organize a 
known as the Palmyra 


of Johns- 
S$3.876,.822 : 
undivided 


Miller has been elected president of 
the Central Trust Company 
Pa., succeeding 


of Harrisburg, 


and Trust 
have elected these 
Vice-Presidents, M. T. 
trust officer, 


Clancey 


J. L. Peter- 


officer, Daniel J. Kennedy. 


meeting 


of the 


board of di- 


rectors of the Union Trust Company of Lan- 


easter, Pa., 
treasurer. 


The Colonial 


Emanuel 


J. 


Trust Company 


Eby 


was elected 


of Philadel- 


phia has purchased properties at Thirteenth 


and Filbert streets, 


upon which a new bank- 


ing building will be constructed for the com- 


pany. 





TRUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


EFFICIENT BANKING SUPERVISION 
Except for a lapse preceding the closing 
of certain pseudo-trust companies in 1920 
and 1921, the administration of the Massa- 
chusetts banking department has always been 
maintained on a high standard. This has 
been especially true of the administration of 
the office under former 
seph C. Allen, now vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Boston, and 
the present encumbent, Roy A. Hovey. There 
has been notable cooperation also between 
the Commissioner of Banking and the Board 
of Bank Incorporation. Extreme care is 
exercised in granting charters for new trust 
companies, cooperative banks or _ credit 
unions. No trust company charter is granted 
where no adequate facilities exist or where 
the promoters fail to measure up to rigid re- 
quirements as to character and responsibility. 
The result has been to put the bars up effec- 
tually against the admission of any such 
type of men, lacking ability, training and in 
some moral character, as associated 
with a small group of so-called trust com- 
panies that encountered the rocks and the 
affairs of which are still being liquidated 
by the Commissioner of Banks with an ac- 
companiment of tedious litigation. 

The number of trust companies in opera- 
tion in Massachusetts as shown in the an- 
nual report of the Bank Commissioner cov- 
ering the year to October 31, 1925, was 94, a 
decrease of one. Out of a total of 23 appli- 
cations for charters for trust companies, co- 
operative banks and credit unions, the Board 
of Bank Incorporation rejected seven. Only 
one certificate issued for a trust com- 
pany, namely the Pilgrim Trust Company, 
which took over the business of the First 
State Bank, and was absorbed in turn last 
August by the Old Colony Trust Company. 

A number of consolidations and 
sions took place during the last year. Trust 
companies absorbed the business of three 
national banks and one trust company was 
absorbed by a national bank. A number of 
stock increases were approved, notably, in- 
crease of Old Colony Trust Company capital 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 and State 
Trust Company from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


Commissioner Jo- 


cases 


was 


conver- 


The board of directors of the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Boston has elected Harry 
H. Ham as president to succeed the late Guy 
Andrews Ham. 


COMPANIES 








Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 








BUSINESS SURVEY BY FIRST NATIONAL 
Commenting on the New England and gen- 
eral business situation the First National 
Bank of Boston says in its current “New 
England Letter’: “Reports from practically 
all industries and from all sections of the 
country are*of a favorable tenor. In New 
England the industries that have been in 
the throes of depression are beginning to 
see the light of day. Constructive steps are 
being taken to place this section on a more 
prosperous basis. 
tinue at a 
year. 


susiness operations con- 
high level for this season of the 
Some of the backward industries have 
recently been showing signs of improvement, 
with production, orders and sales on the in- 
crease. Manufacturing activity in basie in- 
dustries in July was maintained on about 
the same that of the preceding 
month. One of the oustanding features in 
industry this summer has been the high 
rate of production by the steel mills.” 


basis as 


Owing to other business interests, W. Irv- 
ing Bullard has resigned as vice-president of 
the Merchants National Bank of Boston. 

Ira F. Burnham, former vice-president, has 
been elected president of the Stoughton Trust 
Company of Stoughton, Mass., succeéding the 
late Guy A. Ham. 





370 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS AS LEGAL 
INVESTMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND 

The failure of the New York legislature, 
at its last session to enact a bill which would 
have extended the list of ‘legal’ securities 
for investment of savings and trust funds 
to public utility issues, serves to direct at- 
tention to the fact that all of the New Eng- 
land States have approved such investments. 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of Bank- 
ing recently issued a list of public utility 
bonds which complied with the requirements 
of the law enacted at the last session of the 
General Assembly. The following states in 
New England have approved utility bonds as 
legal for savings and trust funds: Mass- 
achusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Maine and Connecticut. 

In the recent Massachusetts legislation ap- 
proving the qualified bonds of electric power 
and light or gas companies, the conservative 
character of its statutes has been fully main- 
tained. The legislation provides in substance 
that if the bonds of an electric light and pow- 
er or gas company are to qualify as legal 
investments, the company’s capital stock 
must be at least two-thirds of its total 
funded debt, or in the event that shares 
are without par value, that the book value of 
the property must exceed by at least two- 
thirds the company’s total mortgage debt. 
Net earnings available for interest charges 
for the five years preceding purchase of the 
bonds by a savings bank must have been 
equal to at least twice the interest charges 
on the company’s total funded debt during 
that period. The bonds must be secured by 
a closed mortgage, or if not closed, by a 
mortgage authorizing additional bonds only 
under conservative restrictions. 


The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has increased its banking resources dur- 
ing the past year from $51,426,000 to $69,041,- 
000 and trust department assets from $17,- 
814.000 to $19,466,408. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

A comparison of the last financial state- 
ment rendered by the American Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, as of June 30, shows that 
during the preceding twelve months deposits 
have increased from $25,144,331 to $28,359,- 
163. Resources aggregate $33,539,932, exclu- 
sive of the assets of the savings department 
amounting to $227,242 and trust department 
assets of $2,444,391. The capital is $1,500,- 
000; surplus $2,000,000 and undivided profits 
$792,112. 

The American Trust Company began busi- 
ness in 1881 and has had four presidents, the 
present encumbent, Russell G. Fessenden hav- 
ing administered the affairs of the organiza- 
tion since 1907. The American Trust Com- 
pany has developed exceptional facilities for 
handling transfer business and has a 
number of corporations on its list. 


large 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

The South Norwalk Trust Company of 
South Norwalk, Conn., recently completed 
remodeled quarters and which includes an 
addition to the former quarters. The com- 
pany has deposits of $5,875,000, with capital 
of $300,000; surplus and undivided 
or $389,263. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
recently opened its eighth office, located at 
168 Summer street, adjacent to the South 
Street Terminal, and under the direction of 
Benjamin Hill, with Henry Trask as assis- 
tant manager. Several months ago the sev- 
enth office was opened at Tremont and Stuart 
streets under the direction of Ansel E. Buck- 
lin and with Joseph W. Daley as assistant 
manager. 

During the 


profits 


last twelve months the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston has in- 
creased the assets of its trust department 
from $116,296,000 to $128,680,925. sanking 
resources during the same period increased 
from $190,492,000 to $210,484,233. 


+ 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
000,000 
200,000 
750,000 

1,000,000 

12,000,000 

3,000,000 


Charleston Trust Co....... 

Columbia Trust Co... 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co.. 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co 

New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

ee Oa 
United States Trust Co 


Undivided Profits, 


Surplus and Assets 
Trust Dept. 

June 30, 1926 
$2,444,391.47 


Deposits, 

June 30, 1926 
$28,359,163.73 
19,797,189.60 
18,497 ,400.18 
1,276,107.56 
1,094,749.42 
4,172,411.63 
6,410,122.35 
1,453,423.71 
7,217,027.01 
24,314,758.49 
175,119,733.44 
59,435,848.13 
9,750,353.77 


June 30, 1926 
$2,792,112.58 
2,175,505.14 
3,937,888.13 
26,327.55 
126,350.95 
169,469.39 
1,119,289.67 
102,345.71 
761,532.26 
3,081,548.98 
13,812,276.79 
4,078,881.50 
1,512,797.88 


117,466.03 
423,909.31 


294,853.18 
103,615,861.66 
128,680,925.53 

19,466 ,408.66 
3,330,104.23 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


BUSINESS SITUATION AS VIEWED FROM 
THE MIDDLE WEST 

With industrial production, volume of 
trade, banking operations and freight traffic 
maintained at a higher level than for the 
corresponding period last year, the business 
situation is viewed as most favorable for the 
remainder of 
who maintain 
correspondents. 


the year by Chicago bankers 
close contact with interior 
Credit conditions are par- 
ticularly stimulating to business and yet the 
position of member and Federal Reserve 
sjanks show that there is no departure from 
conservative policy or evidence of specu- 
lative expansion in commodities. The Chicago 
bankers have evidently arrived at.a_ tacit 
understanding to discourage any attempt on 
the part of their mercantile or industrial 
clients to overcapitalize future prospects. 

Concerning the credit and agricultural 
situation, the Continental and Commercial 
Banks, in their latest survey of “The Trend 
of Business,’ make the following comment: 

“A review of the agricultural situation at 
the present time indicates that crop produc- 
tion and farmers’ income will not vary mate- 
rially from last year. It will possibly be 
slightly under rather than over that of last 
year, but materially better than the average 
income of the past five years. The reduction 
if any, will be due to the decline in the in- 
come of the cotton farmer, as the price of 
cotton is showing a downward trend. Wheat 
farmers will have an income of $100,000,000 
more than last year, owing to much larger 
production in this country and smaller pro- 
duction in foreign countries. 

“The reasons for holding that the increase 
in money rates will be seasonal and only 
seasonal are three: 

“1. The international movement of gold is 
yielding the United States a net excess of 


Copyright, 8S. W. Straus & Co. 
imports this year. The gold inflow will oper- 
ate in the direction of easier rather than 
unseasonally high rates; 

“2. The open market transactions of the 
Reserve Banks are not indicating any policy 
of influencing rates in such way as to reduce 
or accentuate the usual seasonal movement; 


“nm 


3. Business is active but no is in 
prospect for this fall. A seasonal increase in 
the demand for funds is expected, but there 
will be no demand of such proportions as to 
cause more than seasonal firmness in the 
money market.” 


boom 


ILLINOIS MERCHANT TRUST CHARGES 
OFF BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
There is 
statements 


one item in the recent financial 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago which deserves attention 
and which incidentally gives some idea of 


this Company’s excellent earning capacity. 


The actual cost of the massive new building 


which houses the Illinois Merchants 


Company, including furniture, fixtures and 
the big safe deposit vaults, amounted to 
$15,815,498. In the financial statement of a 
year ago the building and equipment were 
carried among resources at $8,500,000 while 
the recent statements showed that the entire 
cost has been charged off out of surplus 
earnings. The item of undivided profits 
shows a reduction of $4,923,996, but on the 
other hand there is an increase in reserve 
for contingencies from $2,300,000 to $3,150,- 
000. With dividend payments for the year of 
$3,000,000 on capital of $15,000,000 there is 
indicated actual net earnings of $7,426,004 for 
the year ending last June 30. Surplus 
remains at $30,000,000. During the brief 
period from April 12, 1926 to June 30th 
there is shown an increase in deposits from 
$357,526,728 to $381,265,839 and increase in 
aggregate resources from $430,484,506 to 
$454,384,896. 


Trust 





TRUST COMPANIES 


No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 
Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF HIBERNIA SECURI- 
TIES COMPANY, INC. 

Joseph Malcolm Semmes of MeCary & Sem- 
mes, insurance, of Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of the Chicago office 
of the Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., of 
New Orleans. He is a native of Tennessee, 
was born in Memphis and has been associated 
at different times with C. F. Childs & Com- 
pany, F. T. Konsberg & Company, and Cam- 
mack & Company, all of Chicago. During 
the war Mr. Semmes was a lieutenant in the 
Air Service. The Hibernia Securities. Com- 
pany has also added to its sales personnel, 
James A. Stouse, who was connected with the 
Gulf Finance & Securities Company for the 
past three years. Mr. Stouse is a native Or- 
leanian and upon his return from the army 
in 1919 Mr. Stouse became with 
Marwick, Mitchell & Peat. 


associated 


At the recent annual dinner meeting of 
the Savings Association of Loop Banks in 
Chicago, F. G. Murbach, assistant cashier 
and manager of the savings department of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

William J. Fickinger has been elected a 
vice-president of the Greenebaum Sons Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago. 


RECIPE FOR IDEAL BANKER 

Ralph Van Vechten, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank to become president 
of the State Bank of Chicago, gives his con- 
ception of the ideal banker as follows: 

“One who regards himself as a kind of 
steward of the public weal; who has a pro- 
found sense of his responsibility; who does 
life from a personal, selfish 
point of view, but shapes his actions always 
with regard to their effect on the community 
at large; one who puts his shoulder to the 
wheel not only in emergencies, but in every- 
day affairs.” 


not consider 


ALLAN F. PITHER 

Allan F. Pither, assistant cashier of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, died at his home in Riverside on Sun- 
day, August 15th. Although he had been 
in poor health for a long time, he was at 
his desk to within a week of his death. 

Mr. Pither came to the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company, now the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, in 1896, and leaves a record 
of thirty years of useful and faithful service. 
He is survived by his widow, Cora Loomis 
Pither, and a son, Allan, now eight years old. 









TRUST 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CHICAGO COM- 
MUNITY TRUST 

The annual report of the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust for the year 1925 shows total 
distribution for charitable purposes during 
the year of $66,668.58. This was distributed 
among forty-nine different institutions, of 
which thirty-eight were local institutions in 
the greater Chicago area, including colleges, 
hospitals, old people’s homes, visiting nurse 
associations, relief and charitable institu- 
tions; eight were institutions of the State of 
Illinois, principally colleges, two were nation- 
al organizations, and one was a local insti- 
tution in another state. 

Total distributions of the Community Trust 
since its beginning in 1916 amount to $299,- 
737.44. Of this amount, $90,779.69, or 30 per 
cent, has been given by appropriation of the 
committee and $208,957.75, or 70 per cent, has 
been given by designation of the donors of 
the various trust funds. The principal funds 
held in trust were increased during the year 
by a gift of $500,000, the income of which, 
however, will not be available for charitable 
use for nine years. Two wills were pro- 
bated during the year which included gifts 
of $65,000 to the Community Trust. These 
have not yet actually been paid over. 


NEW SAVINGS EQUIPMENT 

A new method of dealing with savings ac- 
counts has been put into operation at the 
State Bank and Trust Company of Evanston, 
Ill. A simple looking machine records de- 
posits and withdrawals in an almost human 
way, showing again modern ingenuity for 
devices to facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness. This machine is manufactured by the 
National Cash Register Company. 

All savings transactions, both withdrawals 
and deposits, are handled at the same win- 
dow. When the pass book is presented at 
the window, the teller takes the ledger card 
and pass book, inserts both in the machine 
and by one operation the whole transaction is 
completed. The records in the pass book, 
on the ledger card and the day’s journal 
sheet are identical. The possibilities of er- 
rors and confusion of accounts are almost 
entirely eliminated. 

The tellers do the posting at the windows 
so that the day’s work is practically finished 
a few minutes after 3 o’clock. The ledger 
cards are kept in a specially designed visible 
file with the signature card below, making 
it easy for the teller to get the ledger card 
and compare signatures. Banks using these 
machines have reported that the average time 
for one transaction is from 30 to 40 seconds 
from the time the customer steps up to the 
window until he leaves it. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 
to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 


HIBERNIA NAMES BARTLETT ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 

The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans announces the appointment of 
Mark Bartlett as advertising manager, to 
succeed William B. Wisdom, who recently 
resigned to become associated with the New 
Orleans office of Housman, Gwathmey & Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Bartlett has been 
connected with the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company for the past nine years. He spent 
six years in the various commercial depart- 
ments, and for the past three years has been 
assistant advertising manager. 

Mr. Bartlett is president of the New Or- 
leans Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, vice-president for the Seventh Dis- 
trict International Advertising Association, 
Chairman of Advertising and Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Association of Commerce and 
treasurer of the New Orleans Advertising 
Club. For the past two years he has been a 
member of the debating team of New Orleans 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing which this year won the Western de- 
bating championship of that organization. 


Organization of the Goldfield State Bank 
& Trust Company of Goldfield, Ia., was com- 
pleted recently; J. E. Richardson, president. 


MARK BARTLETT 


Recently appointed Advertising Manager, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La 
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DIRECT CONTACT WITH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE UNDERWRITERS 


The lobby of the Drexel State Bank of 


insurance was created to perform the first 
part—it creates estates; trust companies 
were created to perform the second—to man- 


Chicago was recently the scene of an inter- 
esting gathering, composed largely of life 
insurance underwriters. The meeting was a 
feature of the campaign inaugurated by the 
bank to develop the possibilities of life in- 
surance trusts and close cooperation with 
underwriters. 

Albert Journey, who is associated as vice- 
president with the Purse Printing Company 
and who has rendered valuable service in 
stimulating bank and trust company activi- 
ties in the matter of developing life insur- 
ance trust business, addressed the gathering 
and said in part: banks have found the insurance men one of 

“The greater part of life insurance is car- the finest sources of new business.” 
ried for the protection of dependents—most = 
of whom are decidedly unqualified to handle Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the cash it produces. As long as this con- National Bank of Chicago, 
tinues history will repeat itself and this cash gphedq@ Aquarium 
—capital in its most liquid form—will con- gtruct the new 
tinue to flow through their hands into more” park and for 
skilled and often unscrupulous hands. To  yated py 
insurance men familiar with the truth of (4. : 
these statements this point needs no further 
elaboration. 

“Therefore, the task before life underwrit- 
ers and trust companies is: To cause to be 
written enough insurance to adequately pro- 
vide for the needs of the insured’s depen- 
dents. To add to that insurance money safe, & 
competent, discretionary management. Life 


age estates. Neither really wants to enter 
the field of the other. 

“Today the underwriter usually suggests a 
life insurance trust where flexibility or per- 
sonal management is necessary. In most 
cases it is necessary. To carry out this trust 
he suggests the safe, experienced and skilled 
management of the trust company. The co- 
operative work of the Bankers and Under- 
writers is proving profitable to both. Under- 
writers have told me that they have more 
than doubled their business through helping 
their clients create insurance trusts. The 


the First 
is chairman of the 
which will con- 
Shedd Aquarium in Grant 
Which $3,000,000 has been do- 
John G. Shedd of Marshall Field & 
Another gift of $3,000,000 has been re- 
cently made by Julius Rosenwald for the 
founding of an industrial museum in Chicago. 

Joseph Henry Huhn, vice-president of the 
Lake View Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
died recently at his home in Chicago. 
Osear QO. Litt, cashier of the First 
Savings Bank of Island, IIL., 
away recently. 


Society 


Trust 


Rock passed 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1926 
$4,638,001.17 
1,490,788.22 
12,244,714.72 

621,782.97 
11,125,706.17 
605,355.19 
1,306,727.19 
373,266.43 
4,828,164.11 
30,197 ,363.47 
396,443.21 
5,631,656.65 
1,021,424.76 
746,160.07 


Book 
1926 Value 


Deposits 


June 30, Bid Ask 
Capital 
$6,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 


250,000 


*Central Trust Co... 

Chicago Trust Co : 
+Continental & Commerci: al Tr. & Sav 
Drovers Trust & Savings............ 

First Trust & Savings.... 7,500,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings cece .. eo 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co ..... 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings.... 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank......... 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 5,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings.... 600,000 
Northern Trust Co 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings. . 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings 1,000,000 ! 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 1,000,000 534,624.49 10,801,000.24 53 240 250 
Standard Trust & Savings.......... 1,000,000 1,050,075.39 19,973,165.77 205 225 230 
State Bank of Chicago 2,500,000 7,287 ,288.56 54,839,399.16 392 795 800 
Union Trust Company, New 3,000,000 4,196,199.38 70,582 ,447.90 400 405 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 297,018.77 14,073,989.26 2 255 260 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings..... 500,000 355,045.05 9,309,249.32 7 255 265 

*Central Trust Bank v shee does not include Securities Co. 

+Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
includes Securities Co. 

tStock owned by First National Bank 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., 


$91,604,892.21 305 310 
27 ,254,023.73 ‘ 262 

84,935,812.71 : 4 

7,530,440.66 346 4( 

By Re 

vo 


267 


456 


ee 
5,892,461.89 


53 
a ah, <4 
90 600 
50 
75 


“2 R25 595.36 23-¢ 275 285 
63,262 ,913.62 450 
3381,265,839.04 600 
9,122.076.87 6 200 
57,655,577 .34 480 
19,768,905.65 335 
22,853,770.95 300 305 


605 


485 
350 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
COST OF CRIME AND PREVENTION 
A frontal attack is 
and its sources in 


being 
Missouri. 


made on crime 

As in a nun- 
ber of other states the aroused public sen- 
timent has manifested itself by the forma- 
tion of vigilance organizations and defensive 
measures to cooperate with the authorities. 
The most comprehensive work, however, is 
being undertaken by the Missouri Association 
for Criminal Justice, which was organized 
for the purpose of ascertaining what agen- 
cies are responsible for crime conditions in 
Missouri and to ascertain how criminal laws 
operate in practice. Thomas C. Hennings, 
vice-president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis is president of the associ- 
ation and in an address at the last annual 
convention of the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion he presented a graphic description of 
the growth of criminal license and the con- 
ditions which are in the main responsible. 

The problem of crime prevention is a 
matter for the states to grapple with through 
their laws, criminal court administration 
and through the various stages of enforce- 
ment, apprehension and judical procedure. 
Some of the salient points in Mr. Henning’s 
survey of crime and its prevention were as 
follows: 

“The only way these criminal gangs can be 
effectively combated is by the organization 
of a state police force under central author- 
ity, and the placing of squads in strategic 
points throughout the state, to be called up- 
on in an emergency, with authority to make 
arrests anywhere, and so equipped that the 
criminal can be followed from 
the state to the other. 

“The only hope of adequately punishing 
the criminal lies in an awakened public opin- 
ion, which will have its effect in the jury 
box, and no man is doing justice by his citi- 
zenship who tries to sneak out of jury serv- 
ice. 

“We 
the 


cases. 


one end of 


need a reformation of 
expert witness in important criminal 
Expert testimony should come only 
from a commission appointed under a proper 
law, so that an end could be put to the kind 
of contradictory evidence which makes the 
law appear ridiculous. 

“We must stop coddling the criminal. Sen- 
timental reformers fail to realize that two- 
thirds of the inmates of the prisons are men 
who have made crime their profession. We 
need jurors with a conscience, judges with 
courage and which the inmates 


the abuse of 


prisons in 
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“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 


= [: 
Jbl | 




















are punished—not 
with entertainment 
the sting of 


temporary confinement 
and diversion to 
imprisonment.” 


remove 


CONTINUED DECREASE IN FARM 
POPULATION 


decrease in 


A continued farm population 
in the United States is reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
that there were 479,000 
farms January Ist this 
ary ist a year ago. 


which 
fewer 


estimates 
people on 
than on Janu- 
The Department esti- 
mates the farm population at 30,655,000 on 
January 1, 1926, with 31,134,000 
on January 1, decrease of 1.5 per 
cent. These figures include all men, women 
and children who live on farms. 

The movement from farms to cities, towns 
and villages in 1925 is estimated at 2,035,000, 
and the movement to farms at 1,135,000, a 
net movement from farms of 901,000 
persons. The figures for 1924 showed a net 
loss in farm population of 182,000 persons. 


year 


compared 


1925, a 


away 


Frank L. Berryhill, sales manager of the 
investment division of the First National 
Company, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the First National Bank in St 
Louis. 
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COMPANIES 


‘| GROW 


with 


“Commerce” 


The Banker’s Bank of the 
Middle West. 


7 


5000 Correspondents in 
all parts of the world. 


7 


69 years of constant 


growth. 


7 


An Advertising Service 
Department available to 
correspondent banks with- 
out cost. 


Y 


Weekly Radio Pro- 
grams to promote the 
best general interests 
of the banking world 
as a whole. 


y 


Unusual cooperation 
with correspondents. 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE ADOPTED 
BY MISSOURI BANKERS 

The Missouri Bankers Association has 
adopted a standard of practice and of ethics, 
the observance of which would go far toward 
eliminating abuses that have become 
too prevalent and as revealed by the crop 
of bank suspensions. The cardinal prin- 
cipal is that the banker should obey all the 
laws of his city, state and country. Before 
engaging in the business the banker should 
qualify himself by a knowledge of commer- 
cial law, credits, sound banking practice, 
economics and the history of banking and 
finance. The banker will never take a com- 
mission or profit for lending the money of 
his bank and will not borrow money for 
himself from his bank. He will place his 
loans so as to build up his community, not 
capitalize any enterprise by his loans, but 
providing facilities for current, seasonal 
needs of the farmer and legitimate business. 
He will not permit a high rate of interest to 
become inducement in purchase or discount 
of paper otherwise objectionable. Moreover, 
a bank will be a one-price establishment and 
discourage gratuitous service. The banker 
will only sell such securities as he would be 
willing himself to buy. He will be absolute- 


only 


ly frank with the banking department and 
live on terms of the golden rule with his 
competitors, 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis has attained its high point in de- 


posits amounting to $40,723,000 and with 
resources aggregating close to $50,000,000. 

“The Origin and Development of the 
Clearing House,’ is the subject of an in- 
structive article in the current issue of the 
Valley Trust Magazine, issued by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 
The author is the president, J. Sheppard 
Smith. 

F. M. Robbins has been elected president 
of the Commercial Trust Company of Ma- 
drid, Mo., succeeding M. F. Ehlers, resigned. 

The Industrial Savings Trust Company of 
St. Louis is remodeling its quarters and in- 
stalling modern equipment. The Jefferson- 
Gravois Bank of St. Louis recently opened 
in its new quarters at Jefferson and Gravois 
avenues. 

The First National Bank and the First 
Trust Company of St. Joseph, Mo., report 
combined resources of $9,296,000 and depos- 
its of $8,000,000. 
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IMPROVING THE FINANCIAL STATUS 
OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 

Discussing the statement made recently by 
Vice-President Dawes in reference to relief 
of the farmer, D. W. Twohy, chairman of 
the Old. National Bank and Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Wash.,. says: 

“The farmer is at a disadvantage because 
he makes his purchases in a protected mar- 
ket and the world’s market fixes the price 
of his product. If this were a free trade 
country the law of supply and demand 
throughout the world should govern, but in 
so much as the dominating party undertakes 
to protect American labor and American 
industry, I can see no reason why the ad- 
ministration should not lend its influence, 
provided no subsidy on the part of the gov- 
ernment is required, to some constructive 
legislation which would aid the wheat grow- 
er to receive a reasonable price for his 
wheat from the consumer in the United 
States, even though the amount produced in 
this country should result in a portion of the 
crop being exported at a different price. 

“We have all been too prone to discard all 
suggestions of this kind as being econom- 
ically unsound; instead of this attitude I 
would like to see the condition of the pro- 
ducers not only treated in a more sympa- 
thetic manner, but that a more determined 
effort be made on the part of the administra- 
tion to work out something which would put 
agriculture on a higher plane and insure con- 
tinued production on the part of our 
people instead of a continued migration from 
the farm to the city, which can only result 
in disadvantage to the country as a whole.” 


own 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The members of the debating team of the 
Detroit Chapter of the American Institute of 
Sanking which won the national debate at the 
recent annual convention at Dallas, is com- 
posed of Louis Komjothy, Peoples State Bank ; 
Cecil Hunt, Detroit Savings Bank; D. M. Ir- 
win, Peoples State Bank, and Frank Thomas, 
First National Bank. 

The State-Planters Bankand Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., is named as executor in as- 
sociation with Edwin A. Palmer of the es- 
tate of the late Colonel William H. Palmer, 
chairman of the board of the trust company. 
The estate is valued at $800,000, 

The value of American imports during the 
first months of 1926 increased $251,- 
456,452 over the corresponding period of last 
Exports in 
the same period in 1926 were $2,576,292,379, 
as compared with $2,702,980,285 in the first 


1925. a decrease of $126,- 


seven 


vear, aggregating $2,640,861,576. 


months of 
687,906. 


seven 


Employees of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey to the number of 16,358 re- 
cently acquired title to common stock of the 
having market value of 
The inaugurated an 
employee-purchasing plan five 


company aggregate 


$39,000,000. company 
stock years 
ago. 

Frederick A. Tetor has been elected a vice- 
president of the Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Company of Ridgewood, N. J. 

The 


being 


Trust 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Title & 
organized at 


Citizens Company is 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 

Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co a 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 


CONDITION OF 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 
1926 
$607 342.60 $1 
669,607.12 32,301,748.91 
8 096,642.85 58,078,520.92 
4,784,510.27 37,320,155.76 
92,761.85 2,734,977.33 
109,166.40 2,657,058.08 


Capital Deposits 
June 30, 
1926 
$1,000,000 3,223,250.59 
3,000,000 : 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 


WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30, 1926 


Deposits, Par Bid Asked 


June 30, 1926 


American Security & Trust Co 
Continental Trust Company 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 
Munsey Trust Co : 
National Savings & Trust Co 
Union Trust Company 
Washington Loan & Trust Co 


$3,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


$3,490,509.03 
162,898.63 
315,848.07 
875,097.48 
2,491,409.67 
964,360.17 
2,160,.313.92 


$29,868, 887.58 100 376 381 
2,627 ,123.18 100 90 O4 
9,376,669.24 100 150 159 
4.844,.577.56 100 not quote | 

11,025,600.66 100 495 
7,145,167.93 100 222 


13,795,396.33 100 476 


296 
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THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Capital $1,000,000 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 

Louis E. MILLER 

EpGAR STARK.... Vice-President and Trust Officer 
EpWARD SENIOR Vice-President 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Surplus $3,500,000 


CHaRLes H. Deppe........ 
EpwarRD F. ROMER 

Ws. L. THEDE 
eee 


...... Vice-President 


+++. Lreasurer 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service. 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


EX-SECRETARY BAKER ADVOCATES 
DEBT CANCELLATION 

Reconsideration of all questions pertaining 
to inter-allied debts, including the British 
settlement and the terms to France, is urged 
by Newton D. Baker, war-time Secretary of 
War, in a signed statement in the current 
number of “Trade Winds,” the monthly busi- 
ness publication of The Union Trust 
pany, of Cleveland. 

“Personally, I believe that a cancellation 
policy will be wise,” says Mr. Baker. “Such 
a policy ought to relieve England, France, 
Italy, Belgium and the rest of our war allies 
and in turn ought to require the release of 
some part of the burdens imposed upon Ger- 
many. This ought to be done at a round 
table, where a representative of the United 
States should be authorized to speak with 
authority and to demonstrate to the rest of 
the world that America’s interest is not in 
dollars but in a reconstructed international 
order with as much as possible of the grief 
of the World War swept into oblivion, and 
the great industrial nations of the world 
freed to start afresh with harmony and good 
will, in fair economic competition and in at 
least enough political cooperation to 
serve peace in the common interest.” 


Com- 


pre- 


BANKERS ON AGRICULTURAL INSPEC- 
TION TOUR 

The first annual agricultural inspection 
tour conducted by the Ohio Bankers’ Associ- 
ation was a distinct Twenty-three 
officers and members of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Association, state banking offi- 
cials and agricultural experts from the state 
university and the Farmers Grange, recently 


success. 


toured eight farming counties in a motor bus 
to promote understanding between bankers 
and farmers of Northwestern Ohio. The 
tour was in charge of the chairman of the 
committee and C. H. Mylander, director of 
the department of public relations. 


ACTIVITIES AT UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
is steadily climbing to larger volume of busi- 
ness. The banking resources, which are ex- 
clusive of individual and corporate trusts, 
have reached an aggregate of $350,000,000 
with deposits close to $200,000,000. Capital 
is $22,850,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$13,913,967. 

Announcement has made of the ap- 
pointment of George M. Kovachy, assistant 
treasurer, aS manager of the new Union 
Trust office at Buckeye and East 118th Street 
which will shortly be opened. Mr. Kovachy 
is now at the Buckeye-East S9th Street of- 
fice and is well known in the Buckeye-Wood- 
land district. He began his banking career 
at the age of seventeen with the Woodland 
Avenue Savings and Trust Company and 
when this company was merged with the 
Union Trust Company, Mr. Kovachy became 
assistant treasurer of the latter. He is di- 
rector of the Buckeye Road Business Men's 
Association and chairman of its finance com- 
mittee as well as on the advisory board of 
the Citizens League. 

Remodeling of the 
Street office of the 
has been completed. 
Fisher 
Union 


been 


Buckeye-East S9th 
Union Trust Company 
The manager is L. H. 
who is vice-president of the 
Trust Company. The improvements 
have increased lobby space by 50 per cent 


also a 


and the new office presents a very attractive 
appearance, 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, ONTO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
Ami F, MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LanpoGrarF, Assistant Secretary 


OHIO BREVITIES 

Bartkold has been chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Miners & Mechan- 
ics Savings Bank & Trust Co., Steubenville, 
Ohio, succeeding the late John Potter. 

A. G. Willson, manager of the collateral 
loan division of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed to membership on 
the national committee of public affairs of 
the American Institute of Banking. 

The Merchants Trust & Savings Bank of 
Cleveland, has increased the capital from 
$200,000 to $400,000. 

The Citizens National Bank of Mansfield, 
Ohio, has changed its name to the Citizens 
National Bank & Trust Company. Officers 
are: J. A. Rigby, president; Richmond 
Smith, vice-president; S. A. Jennings, cash- 
ier; Charles W. Fuchs, assistant cashier. 

A new East Toledo office has been opened 
by the Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank of Toledo, Ohio, at Starr Avenue and 
Main Street. Wayne M. Lindecker, who has 
had 19 years’ banking experience, is manager 
of the new branch. 


George J. 


The Cleveland Trust Company has signed 
a lease for space in the new building which 
is under construction on the southwest cor- 
ner of Euclid Avenue and Mayfield Road, 
opposite the Commodore Hotel. 


R. T. White, assistant vice-president of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, has been 
named chairman of the foreign credits com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. 

“How and Why Cleveland Can Become a 
Great Air Center” is the subject of an article 
in the current issue of “Trade Winds,” the 
organ of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, written by President J. R. Nutt. 


John N. Stalker, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, has been 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Ofhcer 
J. H. Locusin.er, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


GeEorGE M. KovacHy 
Recently appointed Assistant Treasurer of Union Trust Co., 
of Cleveland 
elected a vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

During the year 1925 the Federal Reserve 
Board granted 178 original and thirteen sup- 
plemental applications by national banks for 
permission to exercise trust powers in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 11 
(k) of the Federal Reserve Act.. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, the total number of national 
banks holding permits from the Board to 
exercise trust powers was 1,951. 

Edward A. Pruden, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been elected a director 
of the American National Bank, one of the 
banks recently acquired by the Fidelity Union. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


HOW PITTSBURGH’S BANKING POWER 
IS APPORTIONED 


Industrial prosperity finds its reflex in the 
substantial growth of banking resources in 
Pittsburgh. While some of the larger indus 
trial corporations maintain financial 
quarters in New York the increasing ten- 
dency is to rely upon local banking and in- 
vestment 


head 


resources to finance requirements. 
With the large volume of weekly and month- 
ly wages distributed in the Allegheny dis- 
trict there has come new 
investment through increase in savings. 
Pittsburgh’s banking 
supplied by thirty-three trust 
eighteen national banks and 
state banks. Of the combined deposits of 
$916,626,000 the national banks have $447,- 
208,789; the trust companies 
and the state banks $143,798,000. From the 
standpoint of combined capital and surplus 
the trust companies stand well in the lead, 
due chiefly to the fact that the Union Trust 
Company has a surplus fund of $48,024,866 
and capital of $1,500,000. Combined capital 
and surplus of the trust companies amounts 
to $105,961,810 with the national banks re- 
porting $74,994,000 and the state banks $17,- 
567,000. Among the trust companies the 
largest capital is that of the Peoples Savings 
& Trust Company, followed by the Colonial 
Trust Company with $2,600,000; Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company $2,000,000 and the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company $2,000,000. 


also sources of 


requirements are 
companies, 
twenty-seven 


$325.620,000 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 
Directors of the 
Trust Company 


Hazlewood Savings and 
have elected Miss Anna B. 
Swart assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 


The Bloomfield Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh recently took possession of its hand- 
some new building which is exclusively oc- 
cupied by the organization. 

8S. C. T. Dodd, manager of the business 
development department of the Peoples Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh chapter, Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking. 


The Brookline Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, the latest addition to the financial in- 
stitutions of Pittsburgh, opened for business 
recently in its attractive bank buiding at 
820 Brookline boulevard. 


COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $144,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


At the fifth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Title Association, John EB. Pot- 
ter, president of the Potter Title and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the fifth time. 


The Allegheny Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2% per cent, an increase of one-half of 1 
per cent, placing the stock on a 10 per cent 


basis. 


The Potter Title and Trust Company di- 
rectors have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent, thereby increasing the yearly 
rate from 8 to 10 per cent. The customary 
semi-annual salary dividend to the employees 
was also authorized. 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Company has 
purchased a four-story building adjoining 
its present home on Wood Street which will 
provide additional! quarters for the various 
departments. 


Plans have been completed for merger of 
the First National Bank and the Monessen 
Trust Company, of Monessen, Pa., to be 
known as the First National Bank and Trust 
Company. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


PLAYING HOST TO AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The stage is all set with an elaborateness 
rarely if ever equaled in this hospitable city 
for the fifty-second annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association. Hotel 
reservations indicate the largest assembly of 
American bankers ever held west of the Mis- 
sissippi River with delegates scheduled to 
arrive by land and sea from all states in 
the Union. While the social and entertain- 
ment features have received major attention 
up to this time the interest is now centering 
upon more serious and practical phases of 
the convention. The branch banking issue 
is, of course, foremost. There is, however, 
no evidence that the presence of many Cali- 
fornia bankers will be utilized to force any 
decision contrary to the sentiment that ob- 
tains among the rank and file of bankers 
throughout the country. The delegates, who 
are irreconcilably opposed to branch banking 
in any form will be impressed, however, by 
the manner in which branch banking is con- 
ducted in California. A “close-up” inspec- 
tion of branch banking in California will 
fail to reveal any of those menacing or evil 
aspects which the “antis” proclaim and 
which are supposed to threaten the exist- 
ence of the independent banking system of 
the country. 


SECURITY TRUST ACQUIRES BANK OF 
VAN NUYS 


Merger of the Bank of Van Nuys with the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, to form the forty-ninth branch and the 
fiftieth unit of the Security group was ap- 
proved recently by the board of directors of the 
former institution. As soon as the action 
is approved by the state banking authorities, 
the Bank of Van Nuys will become a part 
of the Security and its stockholders will be- 
come Security shareholders. 

The Bank of Van Nuys, one of the largest 
of the San Fernando Valley, was founded by 
W. P. Whitsett, November 19, 1921, with a 
capital of $100,000. The bank has resources 
in excess of $1,250,000. 

Officers are: W. P. Whitsett, president; 
H. C. Hatterscheid, vice-president; F. N. 
High, cashier; W. F. Newcomer, assistant 
cashier; Jay D. Carter, assistant cashier, 
and A. J. Zeamon, escrow officer. 


NEW CALIFORNIA BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY 

As an addition to the organizations sur- 
rounding the California Bank of Los An- 
geles, announcement has been made of the 
formation of a company bearing the name of 
the Californa Group Corporation. 

Control of this corporation as represented 
by the entire of $2,500,000 common 
capital stock will be vested in the California 
Securities Company and will be held for the 
benefit of the California Bank stockholders. 
The amount of $2,500,000 par value, six per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, has also 
been provided, making the total capitaliza- 
tion $5,000,000. The California Group Cor- 
poration has acquired the valuable realty 
holdings of California Bank in and adjacent 
to Los Angeles and has entered into a very 
satisfactory long time lease with the bank 
for the banking located in these 
premises. 

“California Group Corporation will sup- 
plement and support the operations of Cali- 
fornia Bank, California Trust Company, 
California Securities Company and National 
City Bank,” said Mr. A. N. Kemp, president 
of the California Group Corporation, “and 
is in line with the procedure of other finan- 
cial institutions in the country. In our or- 
ganization we have felt the need of a cor- 
poration to handle matters beyond those 
which we ordinarily handle in California 
Bank, the California Trust or California Se- 
curities Companies, and the California Group 
Corporation will supply this need. It may 
act as a holding company; it is authorized 
to finance industries and businesses, to make 
loans, to handle syndicates, and other profit- 
able branches of finance, and in addition it 
will take care of the present real estate 
holdings and acquire additional premises for 
California Bank and its affiliations as war- 
ranted by their growth.” 

The officers of the California Group Cor- 
poration are: A. N. Kemp, president; Lewis 
E. Bliss, A. E. Huntington, J. B. Chaffey, 
Gordon C. Smith, vice-presidents; B. E. 
Brownell, secretary .and T. E. Ivey, Jr., 
treasurer. Directors of the corporation are 
all men prominently identified with the Cali- 
fornia Bank and include: <A. M. Chaffey, 
A. N. Kemp, George A. J. Howard, Leo 8. 
Chandler, A. E. Huntington, L. E. Bliss, J. 
Forsyth, G. L. Alexander, T. E. Ivey, Jr., 
Gordon C. Smith and J. B. Chaffey. 


issue 


offices 


The Citizens Bank & Trust Company of 
Union, 8S. C., has been granted a charter. 
The new institution is capitalized at $100,000. 
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| Vast Will and Testament 


FORMS OF WILLS 
PREPARATION = CONSTRUCTION = LITIGATION 


By Clarence M. Lewis 
of the New York Bar 


Thousands of Wills are broken, mostly on matters 
of construction. Remember Samuel J. Tilden's will. 

Every bank, trust company or fiduciary institution 
which acts as Executor or Administrator of a Will, as 
well as every lawyer and probate judge, will find this 
book renders a most valuable service. 

It is an authoritative guide in the preparation, 


construction and contest of Wills. 


ee apoint the 
Gisela aay oom It gives Forms for the writing of a Will. 
Lqtionet Ss ' 
oa It takes each clause of a Will, discussing and ex- 


execu ? 


plaining it, and giving the decisions from all States 


and the Federal Courts. 


One Volume, 1000 pages, Buckram. Price $15.00 


Send, carriage charges prepaid, LEWIS ON PREPARATION AND CONSTRUC- 
TION OF WILLS, for which I agree to pay $15.00. 


Book Department: 
TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


55 Liberty Street, 
New York City 





An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


y 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $4.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


on see Book is indisputably recog- | 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 


Company, embracing every phase and | 
latest development in Banking Oper- | 


ation and Fiduciary Finance. 


Comprising over 550 pages, the new | 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $4.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Name 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 

















































